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Issues in Catholic higher education are considered in 
several .articles, in "Catholic Students ajid Catholic Higher 
Education*" Rita A. Scherrei summarizes research findings regarding 
the characteristics of incoming Catholic' college students and how j 
they compare* with Jews and Traditional Protestants. Among the results 
are tha^t Catholic colleges are still attracting Catholic' students • 
with strong Catholic identification; the Catholics come from a, larger 
family; 'their parents are not quite as well educated as many dthers 
and the family income is^a little lowest , and Catholic students' 
preparation in acadjtaic^tubjects is likely to be better than average, 
although their aptitud^pfctffces ar*e not guite-as high as that of otfcer- 
groups. Reports from Minnesota and- In^tiha , task forces of the 
Association of Catholic* Colleges ai*d Universities are presented on 
ways that the Catholic identityjof a qollege is reflected , in' its 
campus environment. Student behavior, including sexual behavior and 
alcofrol use,\ is discussed. . In "The Catholic College as Responsible 
Critic," David J.' O'Brien- addresses ,the Catholic institution's 
commitment to justice' and 'peace and, to tjie dignity of the human , 
person. In "The United States an$ the Third World," <Jean Wilkowski e 
considers relations between Nerth and South America and the global 
issues of trade,, food; and energy, and examines the* significance of 
these issues for academe. In "Vatican II: World Vision and Global 
Church," John, R. Crocker discusses documents emanating from the 
Vatican and ways to develop 'international consciousness and * 
resDoneibili tv of Stiwionta on rathAiS^ (SW)' * 
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At the first regfonal meeting of Task Force 

on Building Communities o£»Faith en Catholic Cam- 
'puses last May at Marymount College in Tarry town, 
New York, Rev. William Mclnitfes, 5.J., the president 
of the Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universes, 
made a useful distinction between Monday jjionv 
ing" questions and 'Sunday afternoon'' questions., 
Th^former, which occupy most of the time available to 
administrators in higher education, include the da>- 
to-day decisions necessary to keep our institutions 
functioning smoothly. The latter encompass the larger 
questions. What does our college stand. forMs the 
education we provide appropriate taboth the present 
and the future well-being of our students and our 
society? How can we improve our service to our stu- 
denis-anc( the world? Amid the pressures of existence 
itself, such reflections on the reasons for our existence 
are often inevitably, and unfortunately, left for 
"another time," perhaps those few short hours on a 
Sunday* afterrfoan. J 

It is the purpose of journals like this ome to redirect 
our attention to these larger questions Horn time to 
time in the hope jhat our contnbutors can at least 
provoke discussion, if not consensus, on what it 
- g meaps to be a Catholic college or university in this 
historical* momeht and in this particular place. 
*. It is in this context that we take as our general (heme 
for this edition of Current Issues, and for our Annual 
Meeting iri February, 1982, the Catholic college stu- 
dent of the 1980s. 

Already we have read and heard a great^deal abqut 
this "new" generation of Students. Much o£ what has 
been said provides cause ((ft serious concern. To begin 
with, there will be (starting in 1982, we are told) fer 
fewer of them. We have heard such predictions before 
and yet seen Catholic college enrollments increase 
year after year, but we suspect that perhaps the dem- 
ographers are' correct this time. Verne Stadtman, 
summarizing Carnegie Council and American Council 
on, Education survey data in Academic Adaptations: 



Higher Education Prepares for the 1980s and 1990s 
(Jossey-lfasS, 1980), suggests other characteristics of 
this student population. They are, we read, more 
self-oriented than their c.ounterparts of £ decade ago, 
.attending college primarily^iri order to get a better job 
upon graduation, and much less likely to express theit . 
values through politica^activisnu Other recent studies 
tell us that their knowledge of global issues is at best 
minimal, and that the inadequacy of their training in 
the foreign languages borders on a Rational disgrace. 

The articles which follow attempt to place these 
national lirends into a Catholic college context. Dr. Rita 
Schen'ei begins by describing the social charactenstics 
of the incjming Catholic college student. Following 
are reports from ACCU's Task Forces on Campus 
Community Behavior, whose chatge was to examine 
the ways in which the "Catholic identity" of a "college 
is reflected in its campus environment, in the way, in, 
which people treat one.ar\other on the campus, andln ' 
the moral and ethical norms which govern community • 
behavior. E^tji of these two reports centers largely on 
_ issues associated with student behavior. It is also ap- 
propriate to address, as Dr. Davjd O'Brien do'es in the 
following article, the responsibilities of the college or 
university itself in providing institutional* witness to 
the yaluies on which CatholrfThigher education rests. 

Tnis editipn conclude^ with two paper* which ad- 
dress the critical need for international, global educa- 
' tion on (and off) the campuses of Catholic Colleges and 
universities. Ambassador Wilkowski's perception of 
thaf need arises from her experience in the United 
States foreign service. Rev. John Crocker, S. J., finds 
support for the same perception in the documents 
•emanating from the Second Vatican Council. 

Such are our reflections for a Sunday afternoon, 
offered with the hope that they wiH rrelp spark a eon- 
tinuing renewal of our shared ministry on the Monday 
■ momjjigs to come. 

David M. Johnson 
Assistant Executive Director • 
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.CATHOLIC STUDENTS AND.CATHC5UC 
' ~ .- HIGHER EDUCATION 



Rita- A. Scherrei 



One may or may not subscribe to notions that 
Catholic colleges are in financial jeopardy, tHat they 
are no* able to attract quality students or that they are 
somehow less "Catholic" since fhfey have lessened 
9 theology and philosophy requirements and hired 
many mprMay professors ?nd' administrators. How- 
' ever, because these issues are discussed and written 
about, one can also assume that survival, maintenance 
of Catholic identity, and assurance of intellectual in- 
tegrity are of concern to mdst Catholic educators. 

In an attempt t6 examine these issues byjooking at 
the students who go to Catholic colleges, the study 

* summarized here relied on a longitudinal data base 

* formed from 1975 survey information from entering 
V college freshmen from the Cooperative Institutional 

^Research Program's annual study, merged with addi^ 
tional data belonging to the Higher Education Re- 
search Institute. 1 , The additional* data included some 
survey information and test scores from the junior and 
senior^high school years of tjiese students; in addition, 
information on thecbltege entered and on the proxim- 
ity of fria student's home to various types of colleges 
. and universities (higher education" environmental 
i ^ measures) were included. There were a total of 127,0()0 ' 
cases; a 15% randorti Sample was gerjeratecj for4he 

* study. \ 1 

The purposes of the study weje. first, to compare 
' Catholic students witrt aH others, second, to establish a 
9 contemporary Cathdlic student profile, third,, to find 
variables which predict entrance into a Catholic in-* 
, stitutfon If was hypothesised that Catholics would be 
different from others On a variety of variables and that 
a "Catholic student pro^le" could be developed even 
after controlling for socioeconomic diffe'rendes. Sec- 

Dr Scljerrei is a Research Assooite at the Higher Education Re- 
a search Institute in Los Angeles? California. 

1 This papsris base^on a ttottoral dissertation done at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angelek For the more detailed discussion 
see Scherrei, FSta K^A National Study of Catholic Students Entering 
J College. University of OHfomia, Los Angeles, 1980. It is available ' 
> from University Microfilms, The*study was supported and encour 
^ a£ed by the Cooperative, Institutional Research Program, the Higher-' 
Education Re>e£rch Institute and the U.CLA. Patent Fund for 
, fellowships tqt graduate re'searcjt. 
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ondly, it was hypothesized that the predictors for at- 
tending Catholic colleges and universities would in- 
clude these profile variables even wr^en only the 
Catholic students wer£ studied. In other words, one- 
str&ng element. of the decision to attend a Catholic 
college would be a stronger than ayerage identification 
with the Catholic image. / « 

If Should be noted that the file contained students 
who were most likely college bound from at least their 
junior year since it was ge^prated not only from survey 
**iata, bat also from junior and sSnior yjgr College ap- 
titude examination scores. Thus, while tne&opulation 
is not representative of all students; it is qu\te a precise 
population and one ofgteat in^resf to college and 

. University educators. * \ 

. 0 ' What did the study demonstrate? The comparative 
analyses showed that Catholics, came from less 
affluent homes than did Jews or Traditional Protec- 
tants. 2 Their mothers had the lowest educational level 
and their fathers" were not as well educated as Jewish 

• or Traditional Protestant fathers. Thei&families were 
considerably larger than the other groups — 30 per- ' 
cent came from homes of five or more childr^i* while 
the other groups came from homes with an average of 
only twcchilcjren, 

s « 

Scholastically, the Catholics did not score as well on 
aptitude tests as did the Jews and Traditional Protes- 
tants. Fewer had "A" asterageS'in high school than did* 
the others. On the other hand, Catholics take more 
basic academic courses, and more believe they are well 
jsreparqd, in basic subjects. Four times as many 
College- bound Catholics go to non-public schools than 
members of arty other group. Obviously, AZathohc 
schools ai;e still responsible for the education of a very 
.. large proportion of Catholic gtjudents. 



* For the purposes of the comparisons, Protestants w«rc grouped 
into tWo categories — Episcopalians, Lutherans and Presbyterians 
were called Traditional Protestants; Methodists and Baptists were 
called Evangelkall'rotestant^. Thai these groupings overlap and are 
oyersimplistk is acknowledge* but it was beheved tljat even this 
division was better than the grosser oversimplification of consider- 
ing Protestantism a single sysWm of belief and practice.' 

fe. •• • 



In terms' of educational aspirations, Catholic stu- 
dents at^tjje time they enter college are nut signifi- 
cantly different from Protestants; about a third'aspire 

*,to bacK^'orfs dfcgrees and two-thirds to sotne post- 
baccajattfeate^degree, Jewish students have even 
higher goals. (Remember, these students are, college 
bound from the 11th grade.) Catholics, however, do 
resemble Jewish students more than Protestants in 

* their career aspirations. In fact, being Catholic — after 
controlling fpr socioeconomic and academic aptitude 
variables — predicts business, medicine, &w a£d 
nursing as career goals. On the other hand, it is also 
associated with not going into Church ministry, sci- 
ence or agriculture. These career aspirations are ia- 
teresting; business and nursing have been associated 
with Catholicism in many earlier studies just as science 
has not been a common goal for Catholic^ The fact 
that.Catholics commonly live in urlJan areas indicates 
that agriculture would not be a common aspiration. 
On the other hand,*the emergence of law and 
medicine as predictable goals for the Catholic college 
student was-somewhat surprising as was the slightly 
negative associatibn of Cathplicism and Church minis- 
try. , 9k : . * . 

Greeley (1977, 1967) has 'argued persuasively that 
much of the apparent educational and aspirational 
disadvantagement that, Catholics evidenced in earlier 
studies (e.g. Lenski, 1961 and Trent, 1967) was really" 
due to their relatively recent immigrant status with its 
resultant economic and social conditionsrather than to 
< some Catholic philosophital or theological vtorfd 
yiew. The results of these comparisons between 
Catholics and others indeed indicate that althoygh 
some academic differences persist, career and degree 
aspirations show today's young Catholics to be mark- 
edly upwardly-mobile, if post-baccalaureate educa- 
tional go^ls and careers in the professions can be in- 
terpreted in that way. There is still under- 
representation of Catholics pursuing scientific majors 
and careers, but in general Catholics entering college 
are either average or a,bove average in their desires to 
pursue the so-called upper middle class careers. 

from background and gtfals, do Catholics dif- 
fer much from others in their attitudes and views on 
issues? At first glance they did, at least to some extent 
on most variables. However, when bacigpaund vari- 
ables of family income, parental education, race and 
academic aptitude w^re .controlled, they wgre much 
like their counterpartsjn most of their political and 
social judgements. The similarity did break dcVwn on 
-Issues related to farhily. 

Catholics were the least inclined, to discourage large 
families. At least at this age, this seems to reflect both 
their own family background and the Church teach- - 
ings on birth contrq{cJnd abortion. They are also more 
likely to believe thaTwomen should stay at home* with 
the family and they are least likely to support equal 
opportunities in wages and job Jppofliunities fotjwo 



mea. In terms of raising a* family as a personal goal, 
Catholfcs and Evangelical Protestants share this^oal 
intabout equal proportions. 

Sinally, world view^ factors which were extracted ; 
from single vanables*wer?examined. Catholics and 
Jew> % were toth more idealistic than Protestants. 
Catholics are slightly mor£ status oriented than others 
and slightly less artistic. They were' not distinguish- 
able on the liberal-conservative 'factor. 

The profile ^hat e'mer^s of the Catholic entering * 
college was, then, most distinguishable on family is- 
sues. The Catholic comes from a larger farmily, has 
fairly strong attitudes <*h having a family ,and on not, 
limiting the size of that family. Their parents are not * 
quite as well educated as many others, and the. family 
income is a little lower. Personally, the Catholic stu- 
dent has high degree and career aspirations (though 
.♦probably not in the sciences) and though not quite as 
- high a test scorer on the aptitude examinations, his or 
her actual preparation in academic subjects is likely to 
be better than average. - 

From this population comes the greatest pool of 
applicants for Catholiccolleges and universities. Dur- 
. ing'the last several years the total Catholic freshman 
enrollment at these institutions has remained fairly 
constant at about 80 percent. Ihe question pursued in 
this study was who among the Catholics are entering* * 
the Catholic colleges $nd universities? * . * 

In order' to answer this question, the Catholic sub- 
group was Studied separately. Family, school apd at- 
titudinal variables were examined, arid a new category 
of measures — distances- of the students' homes from 
all types of colleges and universities — was added, the 
type of analysis employed was hierarchical stepwise 
multiple regression, which enables oneio study sepa- 
rately the effect^ of overlapping influences and to see , 
the extent of iriftyience§ as they interact with other 
variables. Naturajly, as in any other type*of analysis, 
this technique is only as good as the measures in- 
cluded. * <■ 

While this stucty did depend on secondary analysis 
^ of a database formed fo* an Entirely Afferent purpose, 
, nevertheless the -results are quite .informative. It r 
should also benoted-that while the study does contain 
f separate analyses foi colleges and universities as well 
as for the main geographic. regions, this paper only 
presents results from thejgeneral analysis of all of the 
Catholic students. * . * 

First of all, as compared to othe/ Catholics entering 
college, those who go to Catholic colleges ahd univer- 
sities are more apt to have Catholic fathers.andtescure 
sqmewhat lower on matheoiatiCM^aptrtude tests. They 
are also likely "to have better ^ec^ucated mother^. These 
9 -ere no! surprising results, nor is the fact v that being ? 
female is a strong predictor of atte^d/nce at Cathulk 
colleges. Somewhat sutpris^ng is the fait that income 
is not significantly related tu attendance at the Cathulk 
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institutions. This does; however, provide one argu- 
ment against the view that Catholic colleges are serV 
ingbnly the economically elite. They apparently &£rve 

9 the same economic distribution of Catholic$ as other 

*. institutions. 1 

TI\e most significant predictor of attending the 
Catholic college or university is Attendance at,a private 
high school. Since this data base did not contain 

'specific information about Catholic high schools, one 
can presume that the^private school variable is really a 
proxy for Catholic schools. This assumption was borne 

* out in a later unpublished study of the entering class of 
1979 for which this da{a was available. Of Catholics 
reporting they "had attended non-public schools 95 
percent hadgone to Catholfc schools. The fact that this - 
<, high school variable bears such a strong relationship 
with attending a Catholic college is not surprising, but 
it does reinforce #bth earlier studies and intuition, 
even in this time of declining emphasis on Catholic 
education, 

Attitudinai variables of interest are that Catholics 
who are more idealistic and less liberal tend to go to 
Catholic institutions. Those who favor large families * 
even more than the average Catholic student and 
those even less interested in science are also prone to 
go to Catholic colleges. ' 

Career aspirations evidenced by the Catholic college 
attendee include those characteristic of Catholics in 
general — medicine, law andbusiness.~EathoIics who 
want to be engineers, pn the other hand, are unlikely 
to go to Catholic sch6ols. These aspirations clearly, 
reflect the common curricula at the-different types of T 
cdlleges. 

Finally, making the choice early about which inst/tu- * 
tion to attend is characteristic of those who actually 
enter the Catholic institutions. Upon reflection ttiis is 
quite an important ite m to consider. Apparently', those* 
who change their rninds after their .junior year — that 
is, make a later choice — are more likely to drift from 
the Catholic choice to some other private or public 
school rather tharythe change of mind being irrthe 
other direction. Tljus has some implications for admis- 
sions and recruiting officers. Perhaps if students in- 
terested in Catholic colIegesMn their junior .year could 
be identified and encouraged, some* net loss of poten- 
tial students might be prevented. ^ - 

Emerging as the optimal "higher education envi- 
ronment" for Catholic college entry was one In which 
the Catholic student lived near a Catholic college, a 
Protestant college and a public college. On the other 
hand, living close to a public university fan independ- 
ent private college or a two year cdlM^ apparently 
influences the student to opt for the affjpative, espe- ~ 
cially if there is no Catholic college nearby, 

/ Putting all of this together, there seems to be a clear 
pattern. Catholics from Catholic homes and Catholic , 
schools are most likely to go to Catholic colleges. If, in 



.addition, they are not particularly interested m pursu- 
ing careers in science or engineering and they are not 
mathematically inclined, the chances go up. Having 
fairly traditional attitudes is also characteristic of these 
students. Finally, it appears that most are more in- 
clined to gato Catholic colleges if they live fairly close 
to.them. 

• • 

When the students responded ttf direct questions 
about why they selected their college," those going to 
Catholic colleges reported in significant numbers that 
they were influenced by family Members, someon^ 
from the college or by a college representative. Very 
interesting is the fact that high scrfbol counselors were 
more effective for those attending non-Catholic col- 
leges. These results, though based on retrospective 
answers and not predictive, nevertheless are of impor- 
tance to the Catholic colleges. 

On other, more impersonal items, the students also 
repbrted financial assistance, academic reputation and 
a desire to live at home as factors which influenced 
their decision to go the Catholic college. 

Without the quantitative details of .the study, this 
presentation may Ktot have been as precise as some 
readers would have liked. The benefit to such a qual- 
itative treatment, however, is that it can pfesent the 
results of a rather tedious document m enough detail 
to be useful for discussion. 

There were many points discussed in the Conclusion 
to the study. Clearly, theiatt that Catholic colleges are 
still attracting Cath&k students with strong Catholic 
identification coun£ers*the argument that the Catholic 
image of these institutions is lessening. The fact that 
those going *to the Catholic institutions are neither 
wealthier nor poorer, on the average, than other 
Catholics alleviates sofne concern that Catholic col- 
leges gerve an economically elite population. Finding 
that attending Catholic high school is important, and 
that high school counseling is rather a negative corre- 
late 'tyuld provoke some interesting ideas. Tfie quite 
remarkable family ties and attitudes'pf Catholic stu- 
dents are encouraging. All of this and more has led me 
to study later classes and some additional questions, 
which I hope to present in a paper at some later date. 
On the whole, it looks as if Catholic colleges cfte in 
healthy shape if they reflect the health 6f their entering/ 
fresh men, that of course is another study for another 
time. 
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REPORTS OF THE TASK FORGES . * 
' ON CAMPUS COMMUNITY BEHAVIOR < ' . 

• . , INTRODUCTION - * . • • 

In the spring oD98i), the Association of Catholic Colleges and Universities established tw o separate task forces 
to address the issue of campus community behavior. The initial charge to each Task Force was that they "look at 
how people live on Catholic campuses." The charge was anpipufiqfi as. follows: , • 
In other words, if the college or university is identified as Catholic, theq where do we find that „ 
iderttity expressed in the programs and^olicies? So also, ifiaculty and sfaff andsUidents freety * * 
join'in a community so identified, how* do they act? How do they. treat one another? What 
supports are given to help people develop and express personal and religious ideals? What are 
jfhe behavioral patterns on campus? Who helps the lonely or the anxious? Do campus piplicies 
reflect* the way Christians are 'called to treat one another? Is there violence on campus or 
.* % vandalism? Is there cheating or grade inflation or plagiarism? What are the accepted campus * 
ethical norms? Do the Social pressures on campus encourage alcoholism, drug usage, and casual 
sex or is there a sense of individual worth, respect for other persons, and a joyful witnessing tg 
religious values? Every cadipus^can improve in its struggle for fidelity to all of its; ideals, and this 
is what renewal is all ajtfout. ' \ * 

\ Thetfune, 1980*ACCUU^fe further ceported: , 

In order that the CathoHc^uhiversity have a distinctive environment within which the learning 
process can take place, attention will be given to the norms or standards of corrffnunity behavior 
that^are upheld. These Ta§k Forces will encourage the community to confront unethjcal and ^ 
immoral conduct — ranging from cheating, falsifying records, abuse of alcohol, drugs, sex. How., 
can this be done? Can We build community on campus? * # 
Task forces were established in the states of Minnesota and Indiana. The Minnesota Task force included 
representatives from each of the eight Catholic colleges and universities iivthe state. The Indiana Task Force, base4 
at Saint Gary's College in Notre Dame, Indiana, also included representatives from three Catholic institutions in 
the Chicago area. t r ') 

To each of the individuals who served on these Task Forces and who gave so much of their time and talents to 
the production of these reports, we are grateful. Our special thanks go to the chairperson^ of these groups, Di. 
Rosemary Hart of the College of St. Catherine and Dr.* Kathleen Rice of Saint Mary's^College. - 

I ■ r > * 

THE MINNESOTA REPORT 

In attempting to narrow the focus of its charge, the 
Minnesota Task Force began by generating a list of 18 
potentially related issues, ranging from alcohol and 
drugs to religious life, admissions policies, sexism, 
and vandalism. Ultimately the charge was narrowed 
to focus on institutional decision- making processes. 
As a means of discovering*the nature oj such jsroc* 
e$ses, the group decided to examine the processesior 
making decisions on issues of justice .and sexuality as 
they Telate to students on the campuses. 

Two objectives emerged whiclvgoverned the proj- 
ect; 1) That Ihe effort be useful to each represented 



institution and to task force members, and 2) that an 
effort be made to constructively deal with the more 
difficult, controversial issues that are often easily over- 
looked or only indirectly confronted. The prevailing 
assumption was thai a task force comprised of repre 
sentatives from each of the eight institutions might be 
able to Se more objective .and assume greater risks, ana s 
that its recommendations; might be seen as more cred- 
ible. * 

l * Methodology 

In order to provide a context for study of current 
practices in the institutions, the group decided to in- 



r dude an historical description of each insfcftutidn. Ar- 
^chivfets were asked to answer a written.questio,nnaire 
for their respective institutions.' A 'profile oT the 
changes among the eight colleges comprises the first 
part of fhe report. * 

To obtain an accurate picture of current decision- 
making processes on the issues of justice and human 
sexuality, the group decided to personally interview 

Appropriate personnel on the. campuses. It was felt 
that personal interviews would encourage respond- 

» ents to answer perhapsrrlore candidly since they were 
personally told that their response^ would be confi- 
dential and that neither institutions rtor individuals 
would be personally identified in the report. The per- 
sonal interviews also ensured a l0Q% reply rate since 

, schedules were established to acco/nrhodate individu- 
als' availability . In additiqn,* letters w ere sent to ail the 
college presidents requesting the respective presi- 
dents to support the project by asking their chief stu- 
dent affairs officer tosetf up an interview schedule with 
allpersonnerwhom the taskforce sought to interview. 

1 Personnel at all the colleges cooperated fully in the 
study. 

* For purposes of consistency, a questionnaire was 
developed which each task force membf r used in con- 
ducting Qie personal on-site interviews. To provide for 
greater objectivity, two-member teams from the task 
forc£ intervi^j/ed personnel on a campus other than 
their own. 

To summanze 'approximately 80 individual inter- 
view responses, task force members developed a 
summary questionnaire tally sheet which summarized 
their respective interviews. The whole task force then 
met to discuss findings. Three subfommittee members 
then drafted a preliminary report biased on the written 
summaries of tne fntervie,w> and the task force discus- 
sion. The task force met again to review the final report 
and recommend any revisions. Two individuals — a 
• member ofjne task force and a public information 
director -Edited # the final report, 

« 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Seventeen private institutions make up an*unusual 
group of colleges in Minnesotay Fifteen are church 
related, most of them having maintained a strpng rela- 
tionships the churches which sponsor £hem. Five of 
the fifteen are Lutheran, eight are Catholic,, and two 
are sponsored by other Protestant denominations. 
Only two private colleges are independent at present, 
and one of those hasthur^h roots (i.e., was founded 
by a church). Minnesotans have always cherished the 
qualities which distinguish churcfwelated as well as 
private higher education. Moreover, Catholic institu- 
tions 'in the state, unlike their counterparts in §ome 
other states, T\ave expected their institutions to match, 
the quality of Protestant institutions. It is that Set of 



eight strong 4 Catholk colleges among the group of 
other strong colleges that this report concerns. 

*^ \ The Evolution of the Norms 
' * of Student Behaviour — 1850-1960 

With f the exception of St. Mary's Jurupr College, 
Cathplic colleges* in Minnesota were founded in the 
last quaver of the nineteenth century or the first dec- 
ades of the twentieth. Three of the eight colleges are 
located inljhe Tw in Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
where seven undergraduate collegiate institutions afe 
clustered. The other- five are located in outlying 
regions of the state. St. John s University, founded 
with the ABbey in,1856, offered principally a com- 
mercial course" Until the 1890s. The College of St. 
Thomas, founded in 1885, existed alongside St. 
Thdrnas Military Academy during most of its history 
The College of St. Catherine, founded in 1905, was 
established at the same time as Derham Hall High 
School, with which it was closely associated. The Col- 
lege of St> Catherine's first degrees were conferred in 
1913. The College of St. Teresa was begun as a Semi- 
nary for Young Ladies in 1894; college work was 
offered in 1907. In 1911 the college was legally founded 
and the first degrees conferred in 1914. The College of 
St. Benedict w r as founded in 1913 land the first degrees 
conferred in 1917. Its predecessor, St. Benedict's 
Academy, was founded in 1882. The College of St. 
Scholastica was founded in 1924. Its high school pred- 
ecessors Were Sacred Heart Institute founded in 1892, 
Villa- S^ncta Scholastica Academy in 1909 and a Junior 
College in *1912. ^t. Mary's Cdfiege was founded in 
1912. Finally, St. Mary's Junior College was founded 
in 1964. - / . " _ 

The evolution of norms for student behavior (the 
assumptions which undergird the student rules) on all 
the campuses are remarkably Similar, despite the 
geographic isolation of the institutions during the 
early years o( their formation. * , • , 

The colleges generally evolved, out of predecessor 
institutions: hi&h schools, academies, seminaries, 
finishing schools^or cpmmercial courses. The close- 
ness 6f the colleges lo-ttje earlier institutions heavily^ 
influenced the v norms of behavior expected of college- 
students. It w^s assurned, for the most part, that the 
colleges would be suitably governed in a manner .al- 
most identical to that of the institution which gave 
therrj birth. Protective rules, suitable for very young ♦ 
students, were adopted, f he^ctorian norms of gen- 
tility, ladylike behavior, igd gentlemanliness which 
*had served the academies so well, were transferred to 
the college campuses. It was taken for granted that the 
mtoal and religious development of students was to be 
accorded pre-eminent importance. The catalpg of the 
College of St. Thomas (1933) articulates this, typical * 
•and undisputed attitude: 

A Catholic college must regard as its mcSt sacred 
duty the moral and religious training of the pypils 
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entrusted to its care. The rules of,the.College of St. 
Thomas have for their ptfrpose to imbife fhe 
minds of the students with the principles of reli- , 
giojn and honor which must be their code through 
life. The motel training* of the students is'in the 
hands ot priests who devote their entire time hnd 
attention to the work. The constant presence of 
the priests among the students serves as a per- 
» * , petual incenfive to excellent behavior, and an ad- 
mirable means of promoting exemplary conduct. 

' While the College of St, Thomas spoke of honor and 
wgmen's colleges of projpnety, ladylike behavior, and t 
social graces, the substance of the goal/^as similar. 

All of the colleges, whether sponsored by religiotis 
communities or, in the qise of the College of St, ^ 
Thomas, sponsored for most of its history by the dio- 
- cese, were extensions of the convent or monastery to 
which they were closely attached. Consequently, not 
only .were slightly modified conve/tfual or monastic 
schedules adopted, but conventual and monastic 
values prevailed with only slight modification. "Phe 
College of St. Benedict's Guide for Students in the 1930s 
advises: 

Attendance at Mas^ and Benediction is not com- 
pulsory. Yo»u are expected, however, to attend 
often, and not to abuse the freedom granted you 
in this matter. Should you do so you would defeat 
yqur purpose in attending a Catholic College. 
Rules of silence wer& enforced to s yisqre an atmo- 
sphere «of intellectual concentration and mdustripus- 
ness. A discipline to foster self cojntrjol, isolation,, or-.* 
der, simplicity, dress codes, regular prayer, poverty, 
and even celibacy were almost c Uft examined values 
informing the tarder of the day. \ 
The College of St. Benedict's Guide for Students in the 
1930s describes the neecj for^Silence in the context of a 
plea for refinement: , 

Boisterous laughter and loud talking are not 
necessary at any time for real enjoyment. They are 
marks of vulgarity and ill-breeding ... 
. . . aside from the necessity to preserve the gen-: 
eral atmosphere of culture in the college resi- s 
dence, there is further need to name certain hours 
as Quiet Hours. 

. . . girls who sleep in the dormitory must re- 
member that dormitories are rooms for.sleeping, 
dressing, and personal care. They are at no time to 
be used as lounges, recreation rooms, study 
room^ or eating places. 

. * Ytpispenngaftjjr 10 o'clock in the dormitory is 

. a^majufestation of gro§v$elfishness. 

The college communities also viewed themselves as 
extension* of the students' homes. The College of St. 
C^therineTs catalog (1904-14) notified students that 
their p^refias' permission was necessary for any devia- 
tion frorrt normal behavior. The College of St. Scholas 
tica's catalog (1910) described the atmosphere to be 



that "of a reaLhome." Like the convents or colleges to 
which they were attached, colleges regarded them- , 
selves in a familial manner. 

\Prefects, priests, sisters, bfothers, or monks who 
lived with the college students behaved very much as 
, parents^The principle of in loco parentis <vas firmly m ^ 
placfe, AH aspects of student life (studying, eatipg, 
sjeepibg/? recreating, *and praying) were assumed to 
need regulation to insure the students' spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual growth. The range of accept- > 
, ap\e behavior w^s as much restricted by parental ex- 
pectations based on societal norms as it w as by institu- 
tional rules.\While the College of St. Thomas's code of 
behavior in 1912 threatened expulsion to anyone ob- 
served smoking oxy a street car, restrictions or* smok- 
ing could be modified by parents: * 

The College authorities regard smoking among 
students as a deplorable habit and feel bound to 
^do all in their power to discourage it. To avoid 

wqrse evils, permission to smoke v will be^iven to t 
. cadets not less than seventeen years of age yvho 
have the authorization of thfeir parents, and to 
whom, in the judgement of the Rector, the 
privilege may be granted. 
Regulations, about visiting privileges, chaperones, 
man-woman relations, drinkihg of intoxicants, dress- 
ing for dinner, mandatory attendance at meals, super- 
vised study, and appointed times for "lights out" 
were, for the most part, reflections of the students' 
home life in the early part of the 20th century . Forms of 
discipline practiced at St. Mary's College were typicaf 
of mo$t campuses and included warning, confinement 
to campus, probation, suspension, and expulsion. 

finally, college attendance before the 1950s was re- 
garded as a privilege enjoyecPby the few. Students 
were encouraged to view the leisure to pursue higher 
educatioh as a gift; not a right, whilejhe good forttine 
to pursue such a goal rn a Catholic'environmeftt was 
considered an added blessing. 'The majority of stu- 
dents knew themselves to be^among the first college- 
bound generation in their famil^and felt that distinc-, 
tion to be deserving of theYr gratitude. 

The process for dealing with deviant student be- 
havior grew naturally out of the conventual, familial 
structures of the colleges. Prefects and D.eans of Stu- 
dents us^d what appears to have bti^n a kind of 
common-sense approach. Catalogs describe the disci- 
pline as informed by kindness and firmness. The Col-. ' 
lege ofSt. §cholastica's first catalog described disci- 
pline as being "suggestive rather tharj repressive," An 
uharticulated rationale was in place which attributed 
to parents or their surrogates the right andftresponsibil 
*ity to formulate, the rules of the household and to 
"discipline" deviant members ^ the family. 

Both the norms and rules, and the processes for 
dealing with deviant behav*or ^volved steadily and 
Irtiost imperceptibly on each campus until the late 
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1960s when mdre dramatic changes .were adopted in 
answer to student requests ordemands. 
- * / . ^ * 

Forces for Change — 1850-1960 

Various'influences account for the steady evplution 
of behavioral norms ind rules. Both the College of St. 
Catherine and the College of St. Teresa found that the 
building of residence^tells apart fronfthe main college 
building accelerated. change/The College qf St. 
.Schotastica reports that in 1964^ whet} .the students 
moved'irom the m#in b^^ig which housed both 
convent and collej^T Kesidence^halis a more 
^relaxed 4 spiri^dev?lol| ^hen the living areas 
had been close to\^crra]rei, the dining rooms, arid 
the classrooms. Supervision wa's carried on informally 
by many not formally assignecf^to tjhe tas£." Later, . 
wheij^ apartments were" constructed on several cam- 
puses, rules wKich had seemed appropriate fcfr tradh 
ti'onal residence halls seemed in need of change^Such 
. changes, usually in the directionjbf liberalization, in- 
evitably affected the rules for the rest of the campus in 
time. ThVsiraptthe student bodies, the grpwth of 
metropolitan area,s from whicrwlarger numbers of stu- 
dents were recruKed, and the changing norrrts of socf-* 
.ety all influencedjife on {he campus. National events 
suclvas the ending of World War II were particularly 
influential on tfie behavior of students on the men's 
campuseS: veterans Who returned for the, front could 
not be governed in tW same manners their 
17-year-old counterparts who had just left hpme. As a 
result, rules for 1 7-21 -y earmold students also- were 
gradually liberalized. t , * 
m A§ the influence of the academies from. which col- 
leges were borruwaned, the *nflueoce of the students 
af similar institutions increased. Consequently, stu- 
dent governments were'formed on mpst campuses in 
the^l940s. St&dept handbpoks, produced with the ■ 
help of sttident government, reflected the gradu^in- * 
fluence of students in the deflation' of the regulatiorfs 
which were to govern their liws. * 
• Students' expectations of enjoying a degree of self- 
government went hand in hand with their viewing 
college attendance no longer as £ privilege of fh# few 
but as a right and even a n obligation of the many. Mcfre 
second and third generation college students arrived 
in the 1950s and 1960s. They often viewed the ? ir college, 
.years not as a time of leisure to pursue higher educa- 
tion but as* a time of pressure to 'qualify for a suitable 
profession, ^ 

• Another result of the inspiration of comparable in- 
stitutions was the formation of boards of faculty Arid 
students to respond to cases of student misconduct, 
with power to impose appropriate sanctions. Discipli- 
nary response to* serious rrjisdemeanors was no longer 
left solely to the discretion of the Deajrft)f Students. 

Dtiring the i940s and 1950s the percentage of^y 
persons serving as faculty and staff on all the cam- 
puses increased until, in the 1970s, religious were u§,u- - 



ally in the minorfty. A surprising number of lay per- 
sons who wete recrujted wef e alumni or alumnae of 
th'e employing institutions. One might expect a lack of 
impulse for^^rige ffom such iiybreeding. Nonethe- 
less as the lay presence increased, norms. ana! rules 
were adjusted to reflect more clearly thpse of^ecufar 
graduate schools from -which came faculty and staff 
than the traditions of sponsoring religious com- 
munities, The informal care of students offered by 
religious prefects was replaced by that pf professional 
counselors. At the same time, the degree of intimacy 
, between faculty and students as friends and confi- 
dants as well as disciplinarians lessened. 

^During the 195Qs*and 1960s colleges began to 
employ rmdd^ manager administrators with manage- 
rial skills Ulsed on organizational theory. Tberr-pfes- 
ence in institutions where top JeveJ administrators, 
recruited frorfi the faculty, often lacked those skills 
sometimes served as irritants for change: 0 , 

As some famijjal structures disappeared, more gov- 
ernmenfaJi and legaltstructures.took their place. The 
enj^-gement * student rights was accompanied by 
50« diminution of the informal, .caring environment 
which characterized the early college. On the other 
■ hand, the present* college communities whith footer 
adult rigfits and^responsibilities are also perceived by 
most students to be caring 'environments. 

An excegfion:, Because St. Mary's Junior College 
was not founded until 1964, its history do'es not reflect 
the kind of evolution of norms and rules and processes 
experienced by the other seven Catholic colleges. N 
While other tollegesiiad to change their minds about 
.what should be expected of students, St, Mary's Junior 
^College merely had to make up its mind. 

^St Mary's Junior. College recruited older, career-' 
oriented students who, it assumed,, should take upon - 
themselves adult responsibilities. Consequenjly,' rules 
i usually merely reinforced the requirements of the law. 
No in tqco parentis traditions needed modification. 
From the beginning, clear distinctions were made be- 
tween behavior in the academic and residential areas. 
' Misdemeanors in the residence hall did not result in 
dismissal from the academic program. Any changes 
that occurred in the college's response to student be- 
havior kepfpace with the changesin society at large 
and probably occurred with more ease than on the 
four-year campuses'with their accumulation of tradi- ' 
tions. 

\ * f 

Recent Evolution of 

*' Norms and Procedures — 1960-19 ^ 

1. Procedure: Distinct changes occurred in the han- 
dling of disciplinary procedures at all Minnesota 
Catholic colleges in the 1960s. Beginning in tfae late 
nineteenth century, disciplinary procedure had b^en • 
the terrain of ordained clergy ^nd members of reli- 
gious orders. After 1960, procedure came to be rege- 
lated increasingly by lay persons, At the £ollege of St" 
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Scholastic*, until 19fc5 lay person^ co reprised, oply a J 
tiny ; minority of 'the faculty'. Sisters were the chief 
.disciplinarian^. The first % Dean of, Students at the 
College of St. Thomas began his tenure in 1967. A lay- 
person did not hcrld-an adrhinistrative position at The 
College <5f % St. Catherine until 1961. Tpday 1 at St. 
Catherine's .the Dean of Studerits, the Director 6t 
^Housing, the Student Activities coordinator, ,the 

* counselors, and the resident advisors are all lay per* 
sor\s: At the College of St. Benedict, the College of St 
Schotestica^. the College of St. Teresa, the College of 

N St. Thomas, the College <^fSt. tyary^ndjhe College of 
, St. Catherine the Dean of Stucfents is a lay person 
- Qnly cg.St. ]'ohn'$ University is the D^an of Students 
position held by a Member of a religious order, St 
/John's University adheres most closely to the old pat- 
tern of procedure m that its residences/all staff, with 
the 4 except!on T of two, are all monks. " 1 

" In the mid-sixties the colleges created new adpninis- 
trative offices for handling procedure. In 1968 the Col- 
lege of St. Scholasjica created a new position, the Dean 
of Student A{fair^. This officer was charged specifi- 
cally with responsibility for discipline. In man-y cases 
the new;officers were not Romaft Catholics. Except at' 
St. jdhn's. University, these changes created little 
'notice. At St. John's University conservative 9tudents 
protested changes in stitatentljfe with the slogan: "We 
are lacking rules and maturity." 

Behavioral procedure administered by tMese officers 
was hamrpered out by, compnittees (successors &f the 
earlier boards) on which "faculty members and stu- 
d^ntS'Sat. Procedure wa^not an expression of the will 
of the faculty alone. Jn 1965 at tlje College of St. Teresa 
. a student Community Committee was established to 
be concerned with off-campus conduct bf students. 
*^nd in another departure from the past, these com- 
mittees were concerned with the protection of the legal 
rights of students. A lawyer participated in the draft- 

* ingo/the 1976 guide to procedure at the College of St. rf 
Scholajtica. s | ^ ' 

* 2. Rule? of Behavior: Given this fundamental struc- 
tural changelrY'procedure at Minnesota colleges, there 
was continuity in execution eipolicy before and after 
the 1960s. P^nancy, homosexuality, and exce^ive^ 
^dnnking.-were handled on an individual b^sis by the 

new administrative officers, as they Had been in tr\e 
past by the priests, sisters, brothers, and monks. Quiet 
voluntary withdrawal from the Catholic college con- 
tinued to be the course of action required of serious 
offenders, rather than open hearings and publicity. 
' Yet there were great changes in the definition of 
pjoper behavior after t£e middle 1960s. Immense lib- 
erality and freedpm were allowed to the students in 
contrast to the past. At all colleges sharp distinctions, 
between the campus and surrounding public neig- 
hborhoods were dropped from codes, of behavior. /At 
trie College-of St. Scholashca in 1965 for thelirst time 
, students w £ ere ftHoj&gd to patronize the neighboring 



Kenwood shopping distfict. Dr^ss c^des w£re elimi 
v nated., Students did pot have complete ^eedonf to 

choose what to wear at St. Catherine's until 196$. 
" , , Everywhere visitation between men and women in 
' residence halls, b^gan to be allowed. T^is^gok place at 
St. John's University and the College of St. Benedict 
first in 1967 and at the College of St. Thomas in 1973. 
A1J over Minnesota there was a new emphasis on, 
"peer-relationships'' and defining rules in such a way 
that the legal right^ of students and colIeges.wJmld be 
protected. * * - 

JJut there were variations. Some colleges began to 
allow 6n-campus*drinking<the College of St. Thomas ^ 
and St. John's University did in 1963). On other cam- 
puses drinking was forbidden (thl^ollege of St. Ben- 
edict *and St. Mary's College). Some colleges began to 
allow men and women tq live in adjacent wings in the 
same residence halls. The College of St. Scholastica 
took this*s|ep id 1979. St^Johrf s University and the 
Cdffege of St. Benedict abandoned an experiment in 
co-educational living after a trial run >vhich lasted from 
lf6§ r 1970. Most Minnesota Catholic colleges main- 
\ twined jingle-sex residence facilities. 

• I Forces far Change 

in the Recent Past — P64-198G . 

• « 

1. The Church: Without a doiibt, the greatest foice- 
for change in the colleges.was the Second. Vatican 
Coundl (196^-1964). The Council ushered in an eraof 
renewal and transformation in all institutions related 
to the Roman Catholic Church. \ 
On the positive side, the pronounced ecumenical 
, spirit of the Roman Catholic Church after Vatican II 
brought increasing numbers of faculty whj? were not' 
Roman Catholic to, the colleges. Some colleges, most 
notably the*College of St. Scholastica and St. Mary's 
Junior College, have Achieved almost an equal balance 
of Protestant and Cajtholic students. Despite the fact 
that student bodie,s at most institutions remained 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, looser emphasis on 
specific "Catholic" eleme'at^in codes andprocedures 
did develop, *** 

On trfe'negative side, Vatican II resulted in a large 
' exodus of priests, nuns, brothers and monks from the 
coHege§. Trys is iKe phenomenon which' stands be- 
hind the introduction of lay and non-Roman Catholic 
persons into administrative positions after .the mid- 
1960siMoreover, after Vatican II Catholic high schools 
sent a new brfeed of students to the campuses. Their 
attachment to traditional expressions of Catholicism 
had already weakened before their arrival on campus. 

"At the same time, alumni/ae tried to influence ihe 
institutions to preserve intact the lifestyle they had 
experienced while on carripW, While surveys~of 
graduates' attitudes may have revealed a support for 
the changes in student, behavior being accepted by 
colleges, the most vocal alumnL'ae and alumni/ae par 
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/fents often repsesented a traditional point of view c*from student development being staffed by academic 
which was opposed Jo' the stance of mosf colleges, generalise to professionaUoUnsellors arid specialjsts; 

* *2. Society; Change was also related^ to transforma- ^J xom ^ am '^M laws ancLstructures to cMflaw and peer 
Hons in American society. Of these, the appearance of <JJtaorms, with rightsy&f students coming into clearer 
the young adults born during the post-Wofld War II focus, from a finishing school atmosphere 1 to an 
baby boom at the doors of Minflfesota Catholic colleges 
produced the most obvious changes. 

* This'/bdt^ig population in the colleges after 1964 
created the need for more specific structures in "the 
behavior 'area and dictated the end of tKfTfrformal 

% familial* paternal "patterns of the past, fylany stiudenta 
of the baby boom era chose Catholic colleges, not 
becausre of their Catholic identity, but b$eanse they 
provided an attractive alternative* to the state's public 
system of higher education. % * 

The effects of the civil rights movement ^nd the/ 
' / Vietnam War puotes^moveifrent led to the Questioning 
of society's traditions and an atmosphere of student 
independence. Ca,t&olk colleges were not isolated 
from this mood..Aji observer of The College of St. 
Catfyerin.e wrofe:' 

The late sixties and seventies saw everything be- 
coming bigger, the city moving doses, the general 
culture .showing a radical change* in values, per- 
manency seeming to lose its value„and tradition^ 
as valuable, questioned. Everything seems to be 
compartmentalized and the center'which holds 
thifigsjogether gradually disappearing. 
This mode of independence Jed to a higher level of 
drug'and alcohol abuse. A number of colleges estab- 
lished Alcohol and Drug Education Committees. The 
evolving liberal attitudes of American society tbward 
the'poor, women, and minorities also had theii\e(fect 
on the predominantly white middle-class campuses. 
A broader constituency grew upon almost evei^ cam- 
pus with consequent adjustments in policies to meet 
- the needs of the new student body. 

A liberal trend often came from the ney tendency 
toward co-educati'on u) Catholic institutions. At the^ 
College of St. Sdiolastica rparked changes occurred 
after the college became co-educational in *1968: resi- 
dence halls provided for visitation by male students. 
■ Students were no longer "canvpbsed" for drinking. In 
1979 male freshmen began to be housed in a wingfof a 
formerly all-women's residency hall. v '* 

« » % 

* * Comparison of ^ast and 

Present, Student B^havio; 

Student beMyjoral norms and procedures lend 
themselves to A list of contrasts, frojnw loco parentis for 
the governing of children to responsibility for self in 
the governing of young adults, fropi highly prescnp- 

. tive discipline with a clear set of norms and rules for all 
aspects of college life to a more oper^process for re- 
sponsible decision- maki ng about a range of acceptable 
choices of behavior; fi;om college attendance viewed as 

, a privilege to its being considered a duty or burden, 



academic environment for adults. ^ 
f Such a set of contrasts, however, risks over- 
simplification. Student behavior on Minnesota 
Catholic campuses to?fay is by no means entirely dis- 
similar tcWhe behavior of past generations. The impor- 
tance^ cbmmunit\to good Christian lives has alw^s 
been s.fresied. SVmilarly, the necessity of serving.the 
commgn good even.3fc one pursues indtvidtlal goals 
has, consistently been emphasized.' - * 
«* Stiiclent handbooks at the College of S*: Benedict 
from tfte 1930s and 1940s focused upon reverence* for 
others, for things, ajnd for self as motivating factors to 
guide student choices. That rules were to be reason- 
able a^ia purposeful has remained a constant goal. 
Historically, efforts were made to help students inter- 
nalize motivation, to act from inne^r co/ivfction and not 
merely from unthinking obedience (o Jaws: 

<The students are asked to exartiine the following 
regulations fairly, and notice how every rule is * 
rfteele with * definite purpose, and to consider 
wh$,t wovtld be the result if any single rule were 
violaWdlfcy all. If your comfort and efficiency is 
insured by the general observance of these rules, 
you have no right as an individual to lower the . 
general efficiency by carelessness. StJWn carelessr 
ness means that you are not accepting your obli- 
gations as a member of society. 

On the other hand, differences did develop as the 
rules «u)d the processes for dealing with deviant be- v 
* havior evolved. Gradually, more liberal attitudes 
began to prevail, permitting an ever wid^r range of 
behavior. Distinctions between issues of morals and 
issues of taste became clearer as time went on. For 
example, the wearing of strapless evening gowns is no 
longer considered a moral issue. Less energy was ex- 
pended in legislating for t^ste/ 

The evolution of norms and procedures for student 
behavior has not been entirely the product of planned 
change/Few w,ould claim that a high degree of inten- * 
^ tionairty informed the host of decisions made in re- 
sponse to events — decisions which inadvertently $et 
precedents and initiated trends in student life. The 
colleges in many ways, tjhen, followed the trends in 
' society at large even though they rtiay have adjusted to 
those trends at a slpwer rate than did the rest of the 
American htjgher educational scene. All this time stu- 
dent development teams and'colleges struggled to 
define for themselves what it meant to be Catholic 
institutions. v } • 

Possibly the faculty members of earlierdecades who 
were more frequently academic generalists and who 
„ were held moje responsible for student conduct made 
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}es$ sharp distinctions in their own behavior between 
that of caring human beings and that of professionally ^ 
.competenJ^academicianS. Whether their positive in- 
fluence fipon students vy.as greater than thai of their 
more professional descendants remains problematic, 
but alumnifae do attest to the humane and civilizing 
.influence of generations of such faculty members. 

PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 

v ; Our stiltiy of campus community behavior had twQ 
foci: first, we wished to find how personnel in the 
eight Minnesota Catholic colleges -currently develop 
policies which govern or guide decision-making about 
behavior on campus; secondly, we hoped that by 
studying two areas in which the most recent policy. 
statCThents may Tfave been expected (i.e., sexuality 
and- justice), we could both exemplify the policy- 
making process and also develop a- descriptive com- 
parison of t$tese policies among the eight colleges • 
studied. r 

Justice Issues * 

Justice was the first of the two major areas to which, 
questions in the personal interviews were addressed 
Individuals were asked t& describe the judicial sys- 
tems, if any, th& existed on the campus and to indicate 
hoty various types of situations might be referred to 
such systems or otherwise.handled. 

1. Judicial Systems: Violation of campus codes or * 
policies Ire gene^lly dealt with individually. The ap- 
propriate staff •member will first discuss the incident 
with the student and if unresolved, refer the case to 
the appropriate judicial or grievance committee 
Thoughthe campuses vary, most have an academic 
grievance and a student conduct or judicial committee 
which are usually described in the institution's stu- 
dent handbook. Generally, the committees are com- . 
prised ofstudents, faculty and/or staff with a dean or 
other college official serving in an ex officio capacity 

The general procedure for handling an academic 
grievance such as an accusation of an unfair grading* 
practice incjudj&s a chain of command, individual fac- 
ulty member, department chair, divisional chair, 
academic dean, grievance committee, Asa last resort, 
the president may become involved in an academic Qr 
Student conduct procedure. There is considerable evi- 
dence that a single, isolated instance would prompt 
little action unless there were a preponderance of evi- 
dence from more than one individual It was also ap- 
parent that the formal grievance process is rarely used 
and notclearly understood.* Frequently staff members 
are unfamiliar with both the specific purpose and 
compositionof th$ committee or board and can rarely 
Cite actual cases that have been handled by such 
procedures. * 

On issues such as students being accused of exces- 
~ sive absences, alcohol abuse* therfjjr abuse of visita* 
* 
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tion policy /there is a general attempt to handle the 
case informally and throughAadividual counseling if 
appropriate — a mode of keeping it in the family — 
msteadtrf referring the case to a more furmal grievance 
^or student conduct committee. 

In general the handling of^stice issues seems to 
focus on the disposition of the case or incident rather\ 
than the investigation of the inherent justice issues. 
Or^exception is the junior,college, where the primary 
intent of the judicial process is to^ensure justice as 
opposed to supporting an expedient disposition o^ th£* 
case. 

On some oHhe campuses formal judicial systems 
arej»up in the air/' making the issue oftvhether or nor 
to institute such a procedt^re analogous to the issue or 

* whether or not to have alfcampuspracticesformaUdld 
inib explicit policies. Clearly ,*there are ad vantages' aWd^ 
disadvantages to establishing a formal system. The 
mare informal system provides fcfr a more per- 
sonalized approach, one that perfiaps takes into ac- 
count individual differences and supports the com- 
munity or family rapport among faculty, staff and 
students on a small campus. On the other hand, not 
having a formalized system may preclude fair han- 
dling of grievances or accusations when the informal 
systSem breaks down because of personal bia^or un* 
willingness to recognize the potential merit of both 
sides of arcase. „ There were ^lns^mG^surf not using 

* formaigrievance procedures, even whenuie issue had 
not been completely resolved. S.uch lack of resolution 
may reflect an individual's inhibition, reticence, defer- 
ence to authority , or lack of understanding of available 
procedures. Lack of resolution may also reflect staff 
and faculty ignorance or misunderstanding of the 
process and its function, so that students might be 
poorly or inaccurately advised. Faculty or staff in- 
volved in an incident may forget to remind students of 
their rights. * > 

Interviewees' perception of thejnstitution's re- 
sponse to faculty, staff or student challenge to an in- 
stitutional ethic or value is sopatfwhat varied, though 
there exists among the- campuses the pervasive norm 
of handling the case informally if at allpossibhj^Attton 
ranges from ignoring the issue, asking thte individual 
to adopt a "lower profile" and letting peer. pres3ure 
serve as an informal deterrent, to prfvate discussion 
with tjhe dean or other college official, or dismissal. 
Generally, the means of intervention depends on the 
level of impact of the behavior on the college. Several 
respondents indicated that they had little knowledge 
of such instances and thus were unclear about appro- 
priate procedures. 

2. Sexual Equality: Though not always a justice- 
related issue, individuals were also asked $bout sexual 
equality on the campus. In response to questions 
about the promotion of sexual equality in such areas as 
student activities or sports opportunities, personnel at 
single-sex schools generally feel that no major, prob- 
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lems exist^lthough some cite the need to be^consriou^ 
of reverse discrimination. Ill the co-educational 
schools, all of which hifve* shifted from singl^sex in- 
stitutions in theyery recent past, mention was made of 
the development/of an active women's council and a 
deliberate effort to promoteeqgal sports opportunities 
•for both sexes. Inequities in staff programming, fi- 
nance and facilities ate apparent tosome interviewees 
in schools which haVe<? recently become co* 
educational. This position is not sup'ported ,by all 
interviewed. * * - 

Language in ^college documents in all institutions 
seems to be well screfnorf "for sexist usage. In all 
schools; 'there a^e definite efforts to remove sex- 
specific'Ianguage in publications and also, in liturgical 
celebrations. In onetnstitution, the women's advocacy 
group monitors all publications. Another institution 
recently hired a staff pg&on to develop a process to 
hartdle sexist language ip college publications as well 
as injeaching" Some si*igie-sex sAools tend" to pay 
less attention to the iisue ofoexist language than do 
the co-educational institutions, while others are par- , 
ticujarly sensitive to the issue. One college indicated 
that /the National Council &f ^eaoiers/of English 

'(NCTE) guidelines *are circulated: 
* * * * 

Aixess to facilities i£ generally not Regarded as a 

major issudat fny of theeigfflfcr^titutians, The same is 

trtfe of residential fadlitiesTm^ual housing facilities are 

provided in those schbols which are co-educational. 

In the matter of job placement, male staff are a 
definite minority in women's schools and female staff 
are a definite minority in men's schools. Female staff 
are a minority ia tho^ schools which are^ co- 
educational Efforts are t>eing mad^ia-oagst sdhools to 
provide advisement and counseling-for women who 
major in an<^ seek- employment in those areas which 
have traditionally been rrjale. % ■* 

3. Summary: For the &ost part, all institutions rely 
on both formal *n$i informal procedures, but it is the 
latter which generally jjovern the handling of justice- 
related issues. Furthermore, individuals seem com* 
mitted to retaining'the benefits pf an informal^stem 
witile mindfuj of thet* need for establishing a formal 
system for use if rtee&ed. f 

Sexuality Issues , 
Human sexuality ;is the second of the two major 
areas to which questions were addressed. These ques- 
tions dealt more*wfth on-going daily behavior, than 
with the development of policy as such. 

It vyas found- lhat seven of the eight institutions 
surveyed provi4e information oh birth control 1 
methods, generally through the health services office. 
Such information Is available on request. One of the 
seven schools indicated that the information was hot 
officially available, One :of the interviewees at the 
eighth school mentioned that such Information is not 
available, but commented that "it should be done." 
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Counseling is generally available at .{he schools, con- 
traceptives are not* Health care staff provide preg- 
naRcy^testing at.four of the schools. Testing for ven- 
. ereal disease is available at three. 

All schools provide personal and supportive coun- 
seling for female students who are pregnant and/or 
male students who assUme'responsiBHjty for a preg- 
nancy. Female students are not required to leave 
school during pregnancy. If a woman so chooses, 
''easy exit" and "easy return" will be provided fqr her. 
Referral for health care is made if requested. 

When a student is considering an abortion, effort is 
made at all the colleges tp have the student look at the 
o.ptions and to c'onsldbt the consequences of whatever 
action iy+aken. There seems to be ho reticence about 
speaking to the values of the Catholic church and/or to 

, the-^osition of the particular institution, and the staff 
person's approaches generally^ not intimidating. 
Nonetheless, staff persons cgn on occasion be intimi- 
dated by special interest groups from within and with- 
out the institution. 

Staff who were interview^ believe .that human 
sexuality education should be expanded on the cam- 
puses. Health services, campus ministry, and counsel- 
ing departments are the^ersonnel most often cited as 
those who should be responsibly for such education. 
Interviewees suggested th&t this type of education 
$oe£ not happen because, -they hypothesize, higher . 
administration officials u$l not support such a pro- 
gram and indeed will find it tod controversial for the 
public image of the institution. r A 4 

» Counseling is available for the homosexual student / 
if the student seeks hefp on his or her owp initiative. 
The colleges tend to speak of the issue of hdrijosexualy- 
ity as one fhstfis "invisible" on the campuses, though 
existent. Mention was made by one person of an effort 
to establish a support group for homosexuals, but the 
effort was abandoned because of opposition. Another 
person mentioned a "general tolerance'' but defines 
the isstie as a "tough one." 

,Staff who were interviewed indicate that thejf were 
gOided by professional ethics and personal values in 
dealing with issues of sexuality . All are sensitive'to the 
church-ielated position of their school, and express 

1 willingness to consider this position in dealing with 
the issues. There is no evidence of any concerted effort 
to impose values or to issue edicts. , 

There seems to be a 4jsparity of approach between 
staff andstudent attitudes regarding sexuality issues. 
One stjjfement refers to staff attitude as involving a 
sense df concern ar\d counseling, while the student 
attitude is less enlightened and more prone to intoler- 
ance and insensitivity. There is a general feeling that 
matters pertaining to human sexuality deserve more 
attention on campuses. 

' In general overview, specifically stated formal 
policies in the area of human sexuality are most clearly 
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evident ih the matter n o£ residence hie. Hours are 
clearly stated, visitatioa privileges are specific, men* 
tionis made frequently ctf procedural approach and 
permissible discipfirtary -measures available to staff 
persons responsible for their implementation. Change 
in such policies overthe years is quite evident, but in 
na fristan^e can one see a clear, departure from or 
violation of institutional philosophy. 

A theme running ftirough other human sexuality 
issues sterns to be one^of personalized attention to the 
studenf, respect for the dignity of that student, and a 
sensitivity to the existence of an institutional 
philosophy and value system which permeates cam- 
pus life, but which is rarely present in the form of 
definitive st^ment or fo/mal edict. Personnel dealing 
with sexuality issues tend to be professional persons 
with a sense of responsibility to the ethics of their 
profession, they*, also tend to respect, and in ma'ny, 
instances to reflect, the value positions and moral 
§tar\ce of the parent institution. Though in some in- 
stances this value position or moral stance may not be 
stated openly, or explicitly anjl precisely, staff tend to 
infer the fact of a position and to deal with such mat- 
ters accordingly. Lack of a clear positioTVtreates a 
sense of ambiguity or even confusion Vhich is prob- 
lematic for staff and students. For instance, when stu- 
dents or staff need to make a response to an issue 
involving s'exu^bejnrvior, the> fc may be urklear 
whether their response consistent^with^he institu- 
tional philosophy. y - ' 

In summary, it seems dear from the interview proc- 
ess that whrfe employees are generally very willing to 
acknowledge^the position of the Church and of the 
institution which they serve, they also feePgT%U:ong 
yense of responsibility to work with the student indi- 
vidually and professionally regardless of the problem 
which is presented. * 

Modes and Styles of < * 
, , Policy^Devdlopment 

„ Ferspnnel from the eight colleges whp responded to 
the structured interview questions in the area of policy 
development agree that policies either governing or 
guiding decision-making about campus behavior have 
been developed in both retrospective and anticipatory 
modes. Policies developed retrospectively are those in 
which peponrcri find they have to respond or react in 
jome systematic way to an acCumulatiorl of behavior 
lurfe|kdy occurring orjto the first seriouS occurrence on 
Campos'. Many of the colleges develop^Jolicies about 
alcohol use or l\ealth center services in this rettospec; 
tive fasKTfyi. 

Policies which reflect a general philosophical 
framework mo*e often seemed to anticipate a potential 
set of events on the campuses. Fox example, policies 
on sexual equality might anticipate a transition from a 
single-sex to a -co-educational student population. 



" * Policies on equal access to learning material and proc^ 
£SSes for visually, heanng or mpbility -impaired stu- 
dents are .developed in anticipation of a recruitment 
effort to enroll sdch students. A final example is the 
development of grievance policies an'd procedures 
"which anticipate and make possible stronger student 
participation in the disposition of their own affairs. 

Occasionally/ personnel "interviewed^ remarked 
about a traditional preference for^a "least is best" ap-^ 
proach -r as few policies as possible — or broad 
philosophical statements as the basis for decision- 
making and responses to behavior in the campus, 
community. Personnel take pnde in being able to.re- 
, spond to each situation in a flexible way according to 
individual circumstances, rather than to be guided b> 
polices which define limits or procedures in advance. 
, It appears that until recent years .college personnel 
v have pceferred to respond to problems on an "as 
needed" basis rather than by establishing policies. As 
the subject of one interview commented, "We like to 
„keep it in the .family." 

There fare dear advantages and disadvantages to 
<ach of these approaches, retrospective^ antiqpafory, 
' and least is best." Anticipatory policy-making less- 
ens the likelihood that college personnel w'lll be mak- 
ing decisions under crisis conditions, or that resolu- 
tion of a single incident will be precedent-settrng. The 
anticipatory approach allows time for adequate data 
collection apd involvement in\tfie development phase 
for t^ose who must implemero£policies. In general, 
most colleges seem undistiirbed about the lack of "an- 
ticipatory pQlicies which "'prepare for and. foster 
change, On the other hand, there is potential for an- 
4 tiapatory policy-making to create moi4 structure than 
is necessary without a Specific incidenflo rfta'ke the 
policy concrete. 

Retrospective policy development provides clarity 
about the implementation of a policy, since fhe pre- 

• cipifating incider^-is highly specific. This* style also* 
promotes concrete, present and reality-based policy 

* development, ancfoelatively few policies. The adaf^e, 
Tfit's notbrokenjdon t fix it," exemplifies this style of 

.policy developmkixi— Disadvantages of policy de- 
veloprii£ift after the faq include the likelihood that 
policy statements will be developed under pressure, 
sometimes in a reactionary or punitive mode. It seems 
that retrospective policy development, since it serves 
to solve a particular problem, 'may focus more on th^e 

" problem than on- the broader implications inherent in 
the situation/ 

Despite the study's focus on modes of policy- 
making, interviewers often found personnel prefer- 
ring to operate out of the philosophical framework of 
the college or the institution's mission statement. Sev 

t eral advantages of this latter mode of decision making 
were offered. The primary advantage cited is that the 
broad philosophical framework provides greater fllexi 
bility in responding to individuals. Policies tend to 



channel people into systems where solutions may be 
relatively impersonal. The absence qf a policy, on the * 
other hand, requires a personal response to individu- 
als in each case, w hich fosters the sense of com munity , 
or "family." Some personnel remarked that not'hav- 
ing an* explicit policy, or operating out of a broad 
philosophical framework, provides a screen of am- 
biguity which often allows personnel to respond to 
students or other community members in way$ that 
may draw some criticism from conservative con- 
stituents^ those responses were made explidt'in a 
policy statement. For example, a college may choose to 
remain silent on how personnel respond to students 
requesting Conception control information. 

As. more and moreprofessionals enter the colleges 
who have primary or substantial education and train- 
ing in student development, student personnel work, 

* hTgM^ducation or administration, it seems there is 
art increasing tendency on their part to want clear 
policies While in the past personnef often had long- 
term assQciations with* the colleges as members of the 
sponsoring religious community, now many of these 
more recently employecKpersonnel haye had little or 
no previous experience of 4he specific history 7 and trad- 
itions of their particular college. Having little time to 
steep themselyes in*(he unwritten expectations of that 
.particular college, they gain the operational clarity 
they seek through policy development 

The use of a philosophical statement that do£s not 
spelTout limits, or £ situation-as-needed response, 
poses some problems — usually for new faculty, staff 
njembers, and students. Since responses to behavior 
in thfe campus community flow from an interpretation 
of the philosophy^or from the tradition of the institu- 
tion, it becomes necessary f«* new personnel and stu- 
dents to try to'infer^he philosophical position of the 
college to determine ippropiate behavior for members 
of thai college community. On£ person interviewed 
said th^t wjhen he was trying to decide about sponsor* 
ing an extracurricular edu^cation^r prograrn^on his 
campus, he tried*to imagine how the president of the 
cbllege would respond. This projection was based 
upo\ the j^esidenf s responses to prior related but 
dissimilar incidents. This example illustrates the prob- 
lem'of the ambiguity of iih{!>ie1henting a philosophical 
principle by resorting to mind reading. 

-Some believe that without some dgarer indication of 
the college's position, staff and students may feel moje 
inhibited about exploring how their values compare 

^witjh those^of the institution (e.g., the quesfion of 
homosexuality). Or\e person interviewed comments, 
J'Youjnay finchoijt there's a position only after you , 
Violated it." Staff may operate wijth assumptions 
based on an hisiori<}af perspecttveof the institution, 
which may not always be accurate. Occasionally, per- 
sonnel reflWt a conflict of coqsdgnce between what 

t they perceive to be the institutional position and their 
personal or ethical stance. A typical attitude then is, "I 



want-to help this person but I rftay Qot be abl<e to admit 
}\aw Vm helping the person," Such a situatipn <,ould 
arise, for example/jn th$ area of conception control 
guidance. Some personnel believe administrators, re- 
flect a "Do what you must, 1 just clon't want to know 
about It" attitude. • " * \ ' , 

Response^ to an interview inquiryabout the re-* 
sources college personnel use td determine their re-^ 
. sponses to ^udei^ suggest the, importance of the 
personnel, making" responses to behavior on campus. 
Most respondents say thpy rely primarily on their pro- . 
fes^ional codes of ethics or personal values to, guide 
their respAnses.^ The next most frequently^ cited re- 
source after personaj values is "that of ^'specific policy 
statements." The least cited, resources for decision- 
making are college philosophy or (nission statement, 
and Scripture and Church teachings. 

Some of the.personnel suggest that while faculty, 
staff and administrators typically havejl{e personal 
^ and cognitiveiesources to grapple with*disSonance in 
the value systems in which* they move, the young 
student often does not. Jh^ educational institution has 
an objective to foster the development of an adult 
individual whcTlives within the institutional Church 
apd who is liberally educated. This desire /or student 
exploration of alternatives in order to foster personal 
responsibility may result iji^a collision of the student 
with what he of she perceives as discrepant compo- 
nents of the '-liberal arts " and "Catholic" identities of 
th^ college. ' 

New students particularly tend-to associate a cluster 
of rigid or conservative attributes with the "Catholic" 
^ identity of the colleges. While the ambiguity inherent 
in the "ho policy " approach does allow for flexibility, it 
often results in students assuming that $gtulty and 
staff will adhere to the ' party line." The consequence 
, oj this perception in some personal matters is that they 
seek help away from the cojlege which, in turn, limits 
the ministry of the college to those students. One 
person interviewed cited an incident when a student 
consulted hex, m her capacity as a resident staff 
member, to suggest ao off-campus counselor for help 
in exploring the student's sexual identity. When the 
staff member inquired why the stu4ent had^not con- 
sulted one of tHe counselors in the campus counseling 
service, the student stated that shebelieved the coun- 
selors there were'obligated to reflect {he "Church's 
attitude" and would be unable to provide her with a 
free climate for exploration. This staff member, htaw - 
ever, is aware that these same counselors had suc- 
cessfully helped other students to explore questions of 
homosexuality and sexual preference. 

It appears important for college personnel to recog- 
nize the advantages and disadv^nlages/jf being either 
explicit or ambiguous in policy statements. Further- 
more, because of the assumptions (both correct and 
incorrect) based on individual interpretations of his- 
torical, religious and institutional perspectives, it 



seems to be necessary for the Catholic college to be 
more explicit in defining its position than is necessary 
for a secular college. 

In addition to the anticipatory, retrospective and 
"no- policy" modes of policy development in the eight 
colleges cited, the people interviewed cite differences 
in styles-of policy development in terms of range of 
participation. The styles identified on the^ campuses 
include the following: t 

Formal Consultation: Representatives of all areas of 
college life who are involved with an issue are 
brought together in a formal way to discuss the 
issue, collect data, make an assessment and rec- 
ommend a policy statement. 
Informal Consultation: Advisement on an issue is 
sought informally from, for example, a person m 
who is involved and happiens to walk into the 
office at a giv^en time, or i^aOt\ater cooler" cons 
versation. The person's insights are often spur^of- ✓ 
the-moment contnbutions and may or may not 
contribute to a final policy statement. 
Top-down Formulatwn. The policy originates and is 
developed at the top of the hierarchical ladder in 
the institution and is primarily shaped by the ex- 
periences and perceptions of those on the. ad- 
ministrative level of the institution. 
. Bottom-up Formulation. The policy originates and is 
developed by line personnel or students and is 
taken through decision-making channels by, for 
example, a special interest group. 
'Advantages anddisadvantages cited by fhose inter-*" 
viewed follow tne research results of social systems 
analysts. As expected, high levej participation styles 
tend to result In a greater sense of satisfaction with the 
process and outcomes. Where the level of participa- * 
tion in policy development is high, personneMndicate 
a corresponding higher level of commitment and 
willingnessSq assume responsibility for implementa-^ 
tion! In addition, the process itself becomes educative** 
for the collegejcommunity because of the number of 
people participating. Personrjel in high level participa- 
tion college$~peemed more clear abou^policies Aid 
procedures^ tn general. The processes, however, % 
highly time-consuming. fc * \ 

Low level participation styles, while generally effi- I 
£ient, result less*often in satisfaction vfith'process and* 
otutcpm£s for those who are the objects of the policy ,,"or 
those who mustSmplement it. Personnel may perceive ' 
that their point of view is not adequately represented. 
If a supervisor or division*head fails to institute or* 
pursue policy development, line workers feel power- "* 
less or unable to make anjmpact on an issue with 
w^ich thejj must qeal/egularly . The educative process 
is diminished/ people may be less aware of the 
rationale for the policy/ and less willing t<J coopefaffe 
with implementation. 4 

|n some colleges/ the differences across divisions in 
high or low levels 61 participation in policy develop- 



ment contnbute to decision-making difficulties >vhen 
twaor more divisions have to work together. 

While there were no direct inquiries in the struc- 
tured interview to specifically identify settings in 
which high participation styles or low participation 
styles are employed, the interviewers detected a 
suggestion that in general high participation styles 
seemed % more likely -to be found in student personnel 
divisions and low participation styles in the business 
management ancf academic divisions. 



RECOMMENDATIONS * 

Our observations suggest the following recom- 
mendations for Catholic colleges and universities. 

1. Provide for better orientation of students and 
faculty on the purpose and the use of grievance 
procedures so individuals are clearer about alter- 
natives available fdr resolving an tesue. 

2. Retair) the advantages of the informal, personal 
1 discussion approach while not denying or ignor- , 

« ing the value of establishing formal judicial pro- 
cedures. This, informal channel or network is 
often cifid as one of the distinct advantages of 
attending or working in a smajl, liberal arts in- 
stitution. 

3. Examine decision-making styles fo decision- 
makers are aware of the merits of various styles. 

,4. Clarify for staff and students alike that support 
for the institution's church is'not antithetical to 
support for individual differences (e.g., sexual 
r preference, conception control, etc.), 
„ 5. Hire staff and faculty who are aware of and re- 
spect values which are compatiMe with those of 
the institution. Similarly, institutions must be*- 
sensitive to the values of those who are 
employed. * ^ ^ 

6. Examine present stance and philosophy in rela- 
tion to stance and philosophj^ofjthe past in order 
to avoid departure from the values of community 
and care of persons wljfich Have been given sig- 
nificant emphasis in the history of the institution. 
In the same way, policies must reflect the faculty, 
staff anc^students of today tetter to ensure a 
dynamic institution which prepares people to 
live in a world of diverse ( values. 

7. Establish hiri-ng practices which reflect aninstitu- v 
tional sensitivity to building a community which 
exists for the benefit of Jjie student. ~ 

8. Establish faculty and staff development pro- 
grams in such areas as value exploration and 
interpersonal relationships. 

" 9. ^Finally, colleges are advi&ed to deaj with issues of 
human se^iahty and to promote human sexual- 
ly " ity edijcation on all campuses*. 
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' The charge given to this ACCU Task Force on Cam- 
pus Community Behavjor is to present a report which 
will aid Catholic institutions in their effort to respond 
more fully, creatively, and conscientiously t v o probf 
lems of immoral and unethical behavior whichjari^e on 
their campuses. Though they aj;e aware that these 
problems are complex anjl that each school is to aa 
extent unique, the Task force ntemb^rs still decided 
that a report focused upon the practical rather than the 
theoretical dimensions of thfese', issues could be t>f v 
greater use. So the following Kjport maifttv discusses 
attitudes, ways of thinking through issues, specific 
steps and recommendations. c • , * 

Nonetheless, the Task Force members are also con- 
vinced that the means by which a Roman Catholic 
institution of higher education deals with problems of 
immoral and unethical behavior ought to*be obvi- 
ously, demonstrably and consistently related to the 
school's Roman Catholic identity and character. If is 
clearly > not the duty of tKis Task Force to articulate 
what that identity and character is. Thafduty devolves , ' 
upon every Ronian Catholic college and university. 
Yet certain assumptions about theTfoman Catholic 
character and f identity have guided the members' re~ 
flections: These must be stated briefly in ordertliat the 
practical suggestions made in the report be set in their 
proper, broader context. ^ 

|Tie Roman Catholic identity of a college or a univer- 
sity does not make it completely unique. As^n instjtu- , 
tion of higher education, it shares certain goafs and 

r - ' 
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values with itsjeligious and secular counterparts. Any 
' college or university's reason for being is its enduring 
"public homage *and service to truth. Thus, a Soman 
yCatKolic college, or university, no lesf'th&n others, 
exists to acquire, clarify, extend, and disseminate 
, knowledge o£(ruth wherever it jnay be ftmrjd. As 
suchu it is marked by commitments to the canons of 
open, rigorous, and self-critical inquiry and to teach- 
ing which motivates and enables persons to continue 
the pursuit of truth outside formal academic struc- 
tures. Yet the adjectival phrase "Roman Catholic" im- 
plies a particular vision which ought to inform not only 
Reaching and research b6t every Other dimension of 
institutional life. This vision is shapeqi primarily by^a 
commitment to Jesus Christ as Lor<J and Savior and so 

* also to the Church, which "by her relationship with 
'Christ ... is a kind of sacrament 6r*sign t of intimate 

union wfth God, and of the unity Af all mankind" and 
". . . an instrument for the achievement of such union 
aftd unity." (Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, 
Vatican % RiragraphJ). ^ 

t This commitment ancj the vision which stems from it 
provide unique foundations for a*Roman Catholic in- 
stitution's reverence for truth and powerful mottva- d 
tion for the activities which serve the cause of knowl- 
edge, This vision calls the members'o/ a Catholic col- 
lege or university to honor and pursue knowledge not * 
simply to acquire its most obvious benefits. For the 
experience of the Church has led to the donvktion that 
knowledge makes more effective mankind's graced 

* • • 
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efforts to respond to God's invitation to union with 
Himself and to the unity of the human /ace. Knowl- 
edge can Hlumine and clarify the way s of God's recon- 
ciling love among Us. It can render more effective and 
expansive that love of one's brothers and sisters to 
which Jesus called his followers and without which 
union with God and the unity of mankind will remain 
ever unattainable. The informing vision of a Roman 

"Catholic college and university thus values and pro- 
motel knowledge also for its powerful role in the realk 
zation of human destiny as constituted by God's love. 

A college or university which identifies itself as 
Roman Catholic does not thereby lay claim to perfec^ 

. tion. Ratherr^its s^If-identificaiion engenders an en- 
durirtg commitment to the struggle to oecome an ever ^ 
more faithful sign and instrument of union with God 

,and the unity of mankind in and through its specific 
activities of extending, deepening, and disseminating 
knowledge.' As a sign of union with God and of the 
unity of mankind, it shoulcj^ontinually try to discern, 
formulate, and live by the values^vhiclj that union and 
unity imply. As an instrument of that same union and 
unity, it must try to orient its educational activities to 
promot^the^good of all its members and through the^n 1 
the good of tAe whole human community. To the 
extent that it is a faithful sign and a)^ effective instru- 
ment, a Boman Catholic college or university enacts * 
t^at service to God and humankind which j£s inform- 
ing vision demands of it. 

Irvsuch an institution, every*member, each in his/her 
own way,, is served b^ education and is educated for 
service. Yet genuine and effective service is an act of 
the whole person, not just of the mind. Education in a 
Catholic institution, therefore, means not only the per- ^ 
fecting of the Intellect but of the individual as d whole. t 
Tljosewho belojig to a Roman Catholic school cannot 
ignore instances of immoral or unethical behavior if 
they are truly striving to lead one another to a human 
and Christian maturity in which all possess the moti* 
yation and knowledge to serve others to the fullest 
extent of their capabilities. Instead, they must, on the 
one handset to preserve and promote the conditions ■ 
necessary for the institution to fulfill its mission. On 
the other hand, they must also act to support, nurture 
and guide one another to the point w&ere all will be 
able to perceive that to which they have been called 
and to shoulder their own responsibilities of service to 
God and their sisters and brothers; "For a true educa- { 
tion aims at the formation of the human person witly 
respect to his ultimate goak and simultaneously with 
respect to the good of those societies of "which, as a 
man, he is a member, and in (vho|e responsibilities, as 
an adult, he will share." (Declaration on Christian 
Education, Vatican Council II, Paragraph t). 

The Problem 

The essence of our Christian calling is sum med up in 
the two great commandments: the caD to. love. God, 



neighbor ancf self. Jesus' life exemplified this love. 
Thus, the mo4el for Christian maturity is Jesus himr 
self, and the Gospel call to love one aiK>ther suggests ^ 
the norm for Christian interaction. Further, it is writ- 
ten thaj we ( will be judged on how we^have met the 
need* of our brothers and sisters. These, we believe, 
sketch in a general way a vision of Christian commu- 
nity \, • " 

We recognize, however, that many behaviors taking 
ptlace on Catholic campuses fall short of th:^ vision or 
ars in actual' opposition to Christian practice. The real- 
ity of community life in a college setting is that conflict . 
does take place on all levels. This is to say, between 

7 individi01s andor between individuals and groups, or 
between various groups. Conflicts msy occur between 
.peers ot may cross groups between sjudents and ad- 
ministration or faculty and administration. Examples 
of behaviors that work against community are. playing 
loud music in'the residence hall, prejudice, lack of 
Attention to the needs of others, jealousy, destructive 

/competition, vandalism, peer pressure, tumors, irre- 
sponsible use of alcohol, dishonesty, rape, fighting, 
decision-making processes through which people do 
not feel that they have been treated fairly, or dealing 
dishonestly or indirectly with people. This reality indi- 
cates a community problem- of how "to deal with tKe 
ideals of our call and at the same time journey as a 
pilgrim people. ^ - . $ 

The question is: how can institutions effectively re- 
spond to the various forms of interpersonal conflict 
that are.inevitably j?art of people living and working 
with one another? The challenge then is to, create an 
atmosphere w hich encourages and assists members of 
our college,cornmunities to act in ways that exemplify 

6 w our Christian* ideals. 

t The Approach 

' This report suggests ways to meet this challenge by 
focusing upon thre^areas of concern anjofig diverse 
issues of; interpersonal conflict and disregard for 
community: alcohoj abuse, human sexuality and 
dishonesty. Though the sections dealing with each of 
these concerns stand alone, five key themes are qom- ' 
mon to ajl three: t ; 

1. Each section reflects the task force members' sen- 
' « Sitivity to the fact that circumstances vary widely 

among Catholic campuses; and {heir Awareness 
that moral uncertainty exists in the hearts of 
, .many professed Catholic Christians. 

2. Each section applies a developmental model and 
focuses on human growth in relation to the kinds 

, of institutional responses discussed. 

3. Each section assumes the pFe-eminence of one's 
Qwn informed conscience. 

4. Each section assumes that a goal worth striving 
for is to impart the ideals of responsible freedom 
and Christian interdependence. 
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5. Each section reflects the task force members' 
conviction that well-informed, well-considered ' 
decisionmaking is at the heart of resolving con- 
flict and building community. Here the stress is 
not on pointing out what people do wrong, but 
helping io expand their capacity for doing things 
right. 

These thematic underpinnings and the suggestions 
made in the following sections are offered as : a way of 
dealing with immoral and unethical issues as they 
'arise on Catholic^campuses. 

AREAS OF CONCERT^ 

Approaches To Akoh<?l Abi^e 
" l On Catholic Campuses 

In recent years alcohol abuse has gained growing 
recognition as one of the nation's leading health profc- 
k lems In 1970, the National institute of Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism (NIAAA), under a mandate' from 

• .Congress, declared alcohol abuse a mopg youth is 6ne 
of its national priorities for action. As a result of'this * 
effort colleges and universities throughout thecountry 
have begun to recognize and respond to the problem 
of alcohol abuse within tTie college community at large 
and in particular among students. Research indicates 
that the vast majority of college students (85%-37%) 
will choose to drink. Of {hat majority, an average 

, 10%-25% (varying between men and women) classify 
themselves as "heavy drinkers." The actual, percen- 
tage of drinkers does not tell us touch because this 
statistic does not necessarily signal drinking problems. 
Nor is if a cause for self-cQngratulation. The important 
question \yhether there is heavy, irresponsible or 

• self-injurious drinkirig. , \* 

'This paper addresses thre£ primary concerns relat- 
ing to the problem of alcohol abuse within the college 
community Above all, it is essential to approach and 
acknowledge the problem as a community problem, 
which is a responsibility shared by aITriv?mbers of the 
college community Second, i^is necessary to examine 
attitudinal and behavioral modes of response.to the 
problem of alcohofabtfse and to reflect upqfi the posi- 
tion adopted by one's own in^titution. Third, it is 
important to identify a programmatic/ model of re- 
% spbnse to alcohol abuse which incorporates a balanced 
philosophy of prevention and intervention. 

1* Alcohol Abuse as a Community Problem: It * 
neecjs to be stated, and stated very clearly;that ajgohol 
abuse within a college or university (city, state or coun- 
try for that matter) is a community problem. By \jrtue 
of its comnjunalityjt is jlso a community responsibil- 
ity -Though programming and treatment efforts may 
be directed to serve a # particular constituency fe.g. 
students, faculty or employees), the responsibility for 
diminishing alcohol abuse within the community be- 
longs to all of its members. 



The general tolerance, if not acceptance, of alcohol 
abuse within a comfnunity by any of its members 
contributes,^* minimum, not only to negative<onse- 
quences for the individual problem dnnke?b%Ualso to 
a negative impact upon the moral, social and academic 
climate of the community itsjelf. Efforts to respond to 
the problem of alcohol abuse within'the community 
cannot be successful ikmet with inconsistency, ignor- 
ance, or ^usive behavior on the part of the leaders of 
that community (faculty, staff, administrators, stu- 
dent leaders). There is a critical needf for-the entire 
college community to reflect on the ways in which it 
chooses to entertain, -socialize and relax; to explore 
ways of encouraging the responsible use of altohol; to 
reconcile the reality of student drinking practices with 
state and college alcohol regulations; and to encourage 
commitment to personal afijd communal efforts to di- 
minish alcohol abuse, ff institutions respond in such a 
, way they may effect a healthy change in the social, 
moral and intellectual climate of th^ college commu- . 
nity. t ' 

2. Modes of Response: Witfy the advent of state ' 
regulation Ranges regarding student alcohol use, / 
some" institutions have.chosen to adjust their Regula- 
tions ^reflect state law. In allowing 18, 19 dr 21-year-' 
old students to drink responsibly, the opportunity was 
created for the college cot&mtipity tq intervene in the 
developmental concerns of its students. However, tips 

* opportunity is accompanied by problems of its own. 
Serious attention aeeds to be given to the legal aspect^ 
of alcohol usage (liability, negligence, etc.). Efforts 
directed toward education, prevention and interven- 

- tion become a critical need. In states where the legal * 
drinking age excludes the majority of the student 
body, fhere is a need to reconcile student dnnkmg 
patterns with respect for state law. 

Faced with the conflict between the normative stu- 
dent drinking behavior .and the dictates of state law, 
the college community is faced with an extremelydif- 
fkult and complex task. There are three dominant 
modes of response. adopted by educational com- 
munities, all of which attempt to respond to the prob- 
lems associated with alcohpl use and abuse. 

The first and most clear cut mode of response is that 
which responds to the problem of alcohol abuse 
through the exercise of disciplinary contfol. Efforts to 
coritrol student drinking are expressed through re- 
strictive policies and strong disciplinary measures 
prohibiting possession and consumption of alcohol,'^ 
The effectiveness of this approach on curbing student 
alcohol consumption is, if anything, minimal. Drink- 
ing activity is driven underground, off-campus or to 
the bars. Those responsible fpr enforcing disciplinary * 
control with regard to alcohol use often choose to 
ignore the existing problem, intervening only when 
absolutely necessary (e.g., damage, parties out of con- 
trol, personal injury). This contributes to inconsistent 
and capricious enforcement of policy and to a mutual 
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lack of respect among .students and staff for'college 
policy. In addition, a pu&ly, disciplinary approach 
aborts the opportunity for the college community to 
intervene positively in the decisionmaking processes 
o| the students. ' * 

The second mode of response adopted by some/ 
colleges and universities is to affirm and acknowledge^ 
student behavior.patterns and encourage the respon- 
sible use of alcohol. Many adopt this mode of response 
out »of sheer frustration after trying 16 legislate and 
control dominant student behavior patterns which are 
at absolute odds with state and college regulations. t 
The attempt to bridge the gap between the two 
realities often results in a confusing and unreliable 
double standard. Though coltege policy Reflects state 
law, practice tends to affirnfthe norms which govern 
studejnt drinking behavior. Use of alcohol is some- 
times encouraged/* sometimes discouraged. Modes of 
response to the problems of alcohol abuse tend to rely 
upon the judgement (or lack thereof) of the individual 
staff member involved. Though this second mode' of 
response does genuinely attempt to intervene effec- 
tively, it does so a| the risk of compromising the col* 
lege's legal responsibilities as well as teaching stu- 
dents the administrative approval of a double stan- 
dard. While bending or ignoring" the state law may 
facilitate, a more effective role in alcohol education it , 
does so at the pfice of a pnnciple which may be hard 
for institutions to accept. Either choice costs some- 
thing. 

The third mode of response is one which both re- 
spects state and college regulatipns and responds to 
student developmental needs in encouraging respon- 
sible decisiommaking^with regard to the u^e of al- 
cohol. This approach attempts to respond to alcohol 
abuse primarily as a health problem while recognizing 
that its^behavioral consequences may require discipli- 
* nary action. It attempts both to educate and regulate. It 
strives tei assume an effective educational role without 
compromising its legal responsibility. 

Ifhis is by no means a simple task. Jo adopt such a 
position presupposes a strong, consistent, devejo^ 5 * 
mental understanding of student behavior. The effec- 
tive implementation of a developmental philosophy 
rests upon the interdependent effort of all constituen- 
cies of the college community (students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators, staff/and student personnel staff in par- 
titular)* Norms suggesting the appropriate use of al- 
cohol need to be clearly stated. Skill development, 
particularly the cultivation of responsible decision- 
making stills, is paramount. Thougn this task is by po 
means simple or tension-free, identifying a pro- 
grammatic model which attempts to combine com- 
plementary components of education and regulation 
(discipline) appears to be most effective in fatilitating , 
student growth and development. One such model, 
presented in detail, constitutes the Appendix to this 



Approaches to Issues of & 
Human Sexuality and Sexual. Behavior 
on Catholic Campuses 

Until the 1960's, traditional sexuajj orms and values 
governed the behavior of coUege^ulents. The typical 
institutional response to hiiman se\uality issues or 
„ f*ro|?lems was one of authority. Even the most liberal 
institutions in the nation went to great lengths to 
watch over; the sexual conduct of students, using an 
elaborate network 'of administrative arrangements, in- 
cluding housemasters, matrons of discipline, and 
physical separation of the sex^s to limit freedom of 
choice. ThoSe students y*h<^did manage to commit a 
sexual impropriety wer£ severely sanctioned. Institu- 
tional authority in this regard was not questioned be- 
cause the prevailing tegal doctrine defined the rela- 
tionship'between the college and the student as that 
between parent and child; tKe school sjood in loco 
parentis. M * t 

In 1961 the men at Harvard questioned the authority, 
of that institution in prohibiting female guests fronv. 
entering dormitory rooms. In the wake of the ensuing 
, controversy, the students gained the right to entertain 
female guests as long as the doors to their rooms were 
left ajar the width of a bqpk (the students defined this 
distance in matchbook terms). Following the Harvard 
departure from tradition, student protests against in 
loco parentis spread across the nation. These student 
protests, reflecting the great political and social up- 
heavals of the 1960*sTresulted in a .series of cas? law 
decisions which, by the end of the decade, signalled 
the demise of in loco parentis as a vialjle theory. Sirice 
then institutions haye adopted oth^r definitions of the 
relationship between the college and the student, in- 
cluding contractual and constitutional theories. 

But the net restilt is that some, if ngt many, institu- 
tions have abrogated their authority and responsibility 
relative to the personal lives of students. Other institu- 
tions, particularly Catholic ones, remain concerned 
about, and have preserved a jsense of responsibility 
regarding the m<»ral development of students in gen; 
eral and their sexual morality in particular. The ques- 
tion this paper addresses is how this concern can best 
be expressed^ 

The members of the Task Force feel it is untenable to 
express our concern regarding sexual morality in a,u 
thoritarian terms or by authoritarian measure*. In the 
first place, most student bodies would not tolerate the 
kind of intervention into their lives that was so <.pnv 
rhonly practiced and accepted in the not- too-distant 
past. But for us there is a more compelling reason why 
. an authoritarian response to human sexual conduct is 
not only untenable but also Undesirable. The kind of 
authority exerdsed when ghouls atted in Iolu parentis 
tried to ensure that student sexual conduct would 
reflect the prevailing tode of sexual ethics and moral 
ity. In our yiew, the exercise of authority in this 
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fashion did little to facilitate moral development, nor 
did it enhance moral decision-making ability. 

c Nor will it be sufficient simply to reiterate Catholic 
teachings on sexual matters. We assume that this Task 
Force is speaking first to those students, faculty mem- 
bers and administrative personnel for whom the 
tCatholic faith is a living reality . 'Yet we cannot realisti- 
cally suppose that the Church's teachings and author- 
ity will^e accepted by all or even most of our students 
— or by our colleagues, for that matter. Some are not 
Catholics^ others are not Christians, still others profess 
ntf religious b.elief or are even hostile to religion. And it 
is evident thatmany Catholic and other Christians — 
people whose sincerity as Christians cannot easily be 
qijpstioned — do not accept various parts of the 
Churches teaching on sexual morality. 

In view of all this we suggest thatquestions of sexual 
i?ehavfor should be considered in a developmental 
context, for" human development is a moral g6al -al- 
most everyone can share. And Aquinas holds that 5rv 
God's view actions are good or bad not^simply because 
He so decrees 4hem,*but because th^y.are'helpful or 
harmful to full human development and functioning, 
to the flowering of the potentials latent in human 
nature. For St. Thomas a goo.d Christian life requires 
no*t only belief in Jesus as savior, but also a constant 
effort, for the love of God, to become fully functional 
as a human being. 9 

More concretely our goal should be to prepare our 
students to maet the realities of contemporary life. A 
basic reality oj life today is that people are faced with 
changing and increasing options relative to their per- 
sonal, educational and vocational lives. Consider the 
moral, intellectual and vocational dilemmas young 
people encounter as they face the transitional nature of 
the current job market, the changing conception of 
women's role in American society, and the national 
loss of faith in some of our greatest social and religious 
institutions. The older students now found on many 
campuses confront the samelssues and face the same 
dilemmas. 

There are, we believe, three major areas in which 
Catholic colleges and universities can assist the moral 
growth of their students, reasoned commitment to 
valueSv development of the skills needed for making 
sound decisions, and moral activity itself — that is/ 
activity in accord with these values and skills. 

1. Reasoned Commitment to Values: Morally ma- 
ture persons are those who have personally appro- 
priated whatever values they might hold, they, unlik^ 
children, hatfe made these values their own by acts of 
personal commitment. If, in addition, they are liber- 
ally educated, we rpay assume that they have dene 
some thinking about rrlbrality. Not only are they con- 
scious of what their own values are, they also have 
some idea about what a moral value is and why anyone 
shouldl^e concerned ^bout having them or living up to 



them. And they can give themselves (and others) 
reasons for holding the particular values they do. 

Catholic academic institutions hav^-ajmost always 
understood the importance of this kind oFttevelop- 
ment, that is why until recently they have required 
their students to take courses in mqtal theolog)hzuKL 
philosophy. It does n<srt seem right tjftat non-Catholics 
should be required to Catholic moral theologyT 
but we see no reason wliyj^^ucients should not-be 
exposed to moral philosopl^A^eferably a variety of 
philosophies. An undemanding of one's moral posi- 
tion is orie of the most effective ways of deepening 
personal moral corrtmjtment. 

2. Decision-making Skills: Values alon* are not 
enough, howevepMorally mature persons know how 
to qj^ve from the general to the particular; (hey know 
how to actualize theit^alues in their behavior. In other 

. -words they are good decision-makers. . 

The role of the Catholic school, and in a Special way, 
of student personnel professionals, shoa^i be to help 
students learn and use the principles of decisiion- 

„ making. The first and most important of these is to 
clarify and articulate one's personal values, to discover 

* how and why they may conflict, and to consider one's 
values in relation to group values, the values of other 
people and those of his or her religious tradition. The 
second is to collect and evaluate information and to 
weigh all sides of an issue. And thfc tfiird is to assess 
the risks associated with various alternatives, to un- 
derstand one's own risk-taking abikty and how risk- 
taking largely depends on one's jown values. 

Simply stated, a decision-making framework can 
integrate the work of student personnel professionals 
and can provide numerous formal and informal op- 
portunities to have an impact on'the moral develop- 
ment of students. For every time they touch the lives of 
students, their aim should be to help them take control 
of their own lives, to act freely, to choose, and to 
function as adults. 

The assumptions underlying this approach are 
value based: we valu^ thoughtful consideration of a 
moral issue, we value weighingpossible outcomes and 
consequences to oneself and others, and we value 
owning a moral conclusion rather than acting automat- 
ically or on a childish level of moral reasoning. 

3. Moral Action: The point of having values and 
decision-making abilities js to act morally; thatTs'wfiaT 
morality is all about. What can or should be done on 
Catholic campuses to encoufage people to act in ways 
that reflect reasoned value commitments and skillful 
decision-making? 

As stated above, we believe that an authoritarian 
approach would not be tolerated today, and in any 
event would not do much to promote moral develop- 
ment, think rather that Catholic academic com- 
munities concerned about moral behavior would do 
well to recall"one of the oldest of moral insights, that 
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regarding the great power of example to influence the 
behavior of others. "Actions speak louder than 
words/' says the proverb (though, as will be seen, we 
think woifts are important too). 

Obviously the Institution, itself should mirror thle 
'values it professes to holid in its activities, in th^ 
character of its decisions and in the ri^oral Stance of its 
representatives. Moral behavior is a>corpmunity nrtert- 
ter; every member subtly affects every other by t^fe 
example of rftoral (or not-so-moral) behavior he orshe 
' demonstrates. Indeed' the existence. Snd'quality of 
'community moral standards t depend ^n^dro- 
exemplary or modeling function which we all perform 
fot ffhe another. ^ . 

Some communities are forhinatejenough tp have 
among their members a few persons w^iose example is 

* * especially influential arid bAieficent!^ Call to mind 

Aristotle's "good man," or the influence Jesus and the 
t saints are supposed to have, and sometimes do, in the 
**£ves of Christians In a sense these exemplary persons 
are the moral standards of their community; we might 
even say that they constitute for theiV community ob- 
jective standards of morality. I 

Objectivity in mtfrals is not that of physical 
phenomena or laws, Tnit is found rather in a person 
recognized within a community as exemplifying and 
objectifying the full, potentials of human life — a per- 
son acting in a way others can recognize as richly 
human. 

We are, of course; not claiming that there is only one' 
right way to live. Different communities, and different 
individuals within a single community, can and do 
commit themselves to diverse human vajues within 
ihe vast range of human potential for growth. 

/ One way in which example could influence behavior 
more effectively, a way especially appropriate to an 

* academic community, would be for people to talk with 
one another ^bout their values and the problems they 
have in living up to them. Yet in some schools vex X^ 
little of this is done. Perhaps the reasojrtsThumility, or 
shame, gr a cultural taboo against seeing to criticize 
anyone else'smoralstance. But whatever there ason, it 
sterns that those wKo shQuld be functioning as moral 

/teachers and exemplars are not doing so. People who 
might demonstrate in their own lives fairly successful 
ways of coping in a human manner with sexuality 
(happy celibates, couples happily married for many 
years) are not making themselves heard. Traditional 
teachersof morality (parents, priests, moral 
philosopnen|^rid theologiaj^ do not seem to know 
what to say about sexuaf standards; or if they do, they 
generally are not saying it. » f 

A conscious institutional effort to -reinstate public 
moral discourse, especially regarding human sexuality ' 
and sexual behavior, would do much to provide 
exemplars of adult moral behavior. Note that we are 
not seeking exemplars of perfection, they are hard to 



find. We are asking that people who have ideals, who 
try to live by them and sometimes fail, be wifiing to talk 
to people like themselves about their ideals, their ef- 
forts and their occasional failures, j 

We mean to encourage any sojt moral dialogue, 
involving any or all members of the jnstitution, inxlass 
or out of class, private or public, |nterpersonal or in 
groups. We believe that this discourse is indispensable 
for the survival of truly Christiaij institutions. * 1 

We have suggested several approaches to issues of 
sexual behavior in jCatholic schools: reasoned com- 
mitment to values as a curiQkulatr objective; emphasis" 
on cfedsion-making skills for professionals in student * 
personnel; mpral modeling aod dialome for every 
ijiember pf the institution, especially students. In our 
view these efforts are mutually reinforcing. The effort 
to clarify values makes one think about values and 
their justification, and the need to act morally focuses 
attention on the values we hold and the necessity to 
make good decisions about-how, to realize these values 
in-our actions. 

The general aim of those approaches is to prepare 
students for the fhture; not as automatons/ but as 
Christian persons who acknowledge their power to 
shape the future and who understand the grave re- 
sponsibility of being free. In suggesting these ap- 
proaches we h^ve also attended toone of the teachings 
of the Second Vatican Council, the one which states 
that only in freedom can one direct oneself towards 
goodness: 

. . . Authentic freedom is an exceptional sign of 
the divine image within man, for God has willed 
that man be left "in the hands of his own counsel" 
(Sir., 15.4) so that he can seek God spontaneously 
and come freely to utter and blissful perfection 
through loyalty to Him. Hence, map's dignity 
derfiands that he act according te a knowing and* 
free choice. Such a choice is personally motivated 
and prompted from within. It does not result from' 
blind internal impulse <5r from mere external pres- 
sure. (Vatican U Documents, 1966; p. 214) 
Yes, we care whether students decide to cheat, to 
steal, or to devastate a friend. We believe in responsi- ' 
ble freedom and independent decision-making. We 
also believe that we Can intervene to enhance — cer- 
tainly not to hinder — a student's growth towards 
these goals, a growth towards responsible Christian 
adulthood. 

Approaches to Issues pf Dishonesty 
*On Catholic Campuses 

Since academic dishonesty involves the absence of 
truth, it t&uches the very heart of the academic enter- 
prise which is devoted to the pursuit of trutj^, scholarly 
inquiry and the communication of knowledge. To 
realize these goals, colleges and universities place spe- 
cial value on freedom and an environment conducive 
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to open investigation and inquiry. Academic freedom 
is seen as an essential institutional requirement for the 

t accomplishment of these goals, and such freedom re- 
quires j^rsons who are trustvyorthy and dedicated^ 
honesty* integrity and truth: Without these qualities 

s no academic institution can be what it is designed, to 
be Thei^fore, a major concern .to the academic com.- 
munity is dishonest behavior which includes all farms 
of violation against the integrity of the academic *n- 
Jerprise. The task of honoring this forefnost commit- 

• ment to the truth is very difficult today because pres- 
sures ate placed on all members of the academic com- 
munity which ronfcounter to this commitment. While 
academic dishonesty is frequently thought of only.in 
relationship to< student behaviot it may be found 
among aity constituency of an institution of higher 
learning." 4 r 

Any institution which is concerned^about academic 
dishonesty among students might begin to address 
the problem by examining the kind of modeling which 

, takes place through its own administrative practices. 
High level competition characterizes thehigher educa- 
tion marketplace today: competition for funds, for a 
positive public image, and foV students. Higher stand- 
ards may be compromised in the face of perceived 
threats to survival. Competitiveness may lead to prac- 
tices such as misleading advertising and recruitment 
techniques in the effort to increase student enroll- 
ment. Promises may be made to new students without 

* the corresponding investment ih programs that would 
enable them to meet academic standards. Students 
may be placed in programs for which they are not 
prepared, in which their only choice may seem to be 
between cheating or failure. Most administrators tec- 
ognize the long-term ineffectiveness of such practices 
relative to student retention, but the competitive 
demon may still lurk in the background, suggesting 
short-cuts and expediencies which undercut the in- 
stitutional commitment to truth and to responsible 
respect for freedom. 

Faculty, too, axe subject to competitive pressures. 
The need to qualify for tenure can Jead to neglect of 
truth in favor of popular rather than responsible teach- 
ing, attention to research rather than to students, and 
to competition among faculty rather ^han tocoopera- 
tion. Dishonest behavior on the part 6f faculty Iqdude 

_j£ailure to fulfill the implied contract with students 
which requires establishing reasonable expectations 
and adequately communicating them, failure to be 
availablrtaf^tudents having difficulty or not referring 
them to^ppropriate resources, failure to observe' class 
hours or ndt being prepared for class, not returning 
papers^promptly or providing improper testing condi- 

4 tions. Other threats to atacfemic integrity may be sub- 
jectivity in grading and grade inflation, dehumanizing 
use of "objective" testing, personal, favoritism* mak~ 
ing grades dependent upon the granting erf sexual 
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jsJavors, and faifur^ to acknowledge student contribu- 
tions to faculty research. . 

* * Student^behaviors which threaten the environment 
of academic honesty include cheating on examina- 

, tions, stealing or the selling and buying of exarrfifta- 
tions, plagfajizkrg, pressuring faculty for changes in 
grades, and failure tt) prepare for classes or to commit 
. oneself to the academic process. 

Exploring possible determinants o( academic dis- 
honesty indicates that the issue is -highly complex. 
Academic dishonesty may not be so much deliberate 
dishqnesty as lack of awareness of the relationship 
between professed values and behavjor.*. Honest or 
dish^riest behavior, \g a large extent, is determined by 
, a person's background and experience and the. degree 
to which one jYas consciously articulated a personal 
value system related to one's actual behavior. 'The 
tendency toward honest or dishonest behavior is in- 
fluenced by the extent to which individuals are ex- 
posed to pressures emanating from the educational 
environment as well as the larger social environment. 
. An institution might examine, the underlying sources 
t>{ dishonest behavior by addressing the questions 
posed below.^ 1 

# 1. Background: Is there sufficient understanding of 
student attitudes? What backgrounds do individuals 
bring to the campus (family organization, ethnic 
values,* achievement needs, level of personal emo- 
tional security)? Are students viewed as b§i^ in for- 
mation or as finished products as far as expectation^ 
for moral growth? , 

2. Personal value^syste'ms: To what extent do in- 
stitutions of higher education help students reflect 
upon values, become aware of their operative values, 
and see the possibility of choosing personal develop- 
ment beyond the dictates of pleasure, convenience 
power? How does the institution help individuals see 
the pQsjtive function of academic honesty? Are stu- 
dents inducted into the intellectual life or are issues 
settled by legislation and rules?. Are students helped 
and supported when they find it hard to measure up to 
the standards? Ar^they, indeed, aware of the prevail- 
ing standards? 

"3. Educational environment: Are there institutional 
practices, standards, and expectations that place inor- 
dinate pressure on individuals to behave dishonestly 
in order to succeed in the institution (stress on grades, 
excessive emphasis on competitiveness, devaluation 
of. non-professional work, careeriam, stress on 
employment marketability as the only significant indi- 
cator of ajjl ideational value)? To what extent aje faculty 
informaljy available to help students formulate ques- 
tions and seek out answers? To what extent do faculty 
see their role as teaching a discipline rather than per- 
sons? Since certain required courses tend to create 
high stress situations in which cheating 1S more likely 
to occur, how adequate is the academic counseling 



given to students'both in terms of choice of major and 
realistic assessment of abilities? To what extent is there 
"3 conscious and shared student development apo, 
proachTto all academic and non-academic student ser- 
vices on the part of faculty, staff, and administration? 

4. Societal Pressures: To what extent is there an 
understanding of the Jjjnds of external pressures (fi- 
nancial, job competition, family responsibilities) im- 
pinging upon stwents -arid faculty? How might ar| 
institution provide assistance in coping realistically 
with those pressures? Hbw are monetary incentives 
for high grades by businesses contributing to academic 
disr^&qesty? - 

5. Behavior: How do institutions respond Jto inci- 
dents of unethical academic behavior? Do they find 
ways that confnbute to the growth of fhje offending 
parly, or are purely disciplinary measures us^d? How 
adequate are thre procedures for dealing with griev- 
artes? Are individuals who are charged with academic 
misconduct treaieg fairly with regard Jo their rights of 
due process^Poorly designedand operated systems of 
response can themselves contribute to dishonesty by 
creating an a true sphere in which people feel the^an- 
not get a fair deal and therefore conclude that honesty 
does not pay. Are there indicators of unfair and cap- 
ricious practice which affect the morale oHhe institu- 
tion? *** 

An adequate institutional response to the problems 
of academic dishonesty must relate not merely to the 
deviations from the norm but also to the underlying 
causes outlined above. The formulation of rules and 
sanctions b$ and large relates onjjtfo the behavior and J 
fiot^tQ the underlying causes. Jn their response to 



y«?lue commitment. Tft the extent that this can be 
achieved, a genuirte cafhmunity of persons who are 
committed to Explicit values and who are sensitive to 
thejuiman needs of the members willbe formed. This 
Will do much to aid students in developing ^nrtature 
personal. value.system and will counteract some'of the 
social, cultural and economic pressures' described 
abdve. „ 

Secondly, it is important for an institution to review 
its pulicies and practices iij terms of the role they play 
in communicating values and eithejr fostering or m- 
, hibi ting* moral integrity. Criteria for faculty promotion 
is one such area of policy. Another area concerns the 
policies regarding guidelines for student cqjiduct 
which can foster responsible independence or which 
can be based onthe assumption that students will be 
irresponsible in the absence of authoritarian 
guidelines. The policies and practices of the institution 
communicate its essential values in a more real way 
tfian a^ny declaration of philosophy or purpose, and 
this value statement ha^ powerful educational effect. 

Finally, the institution can respond in terms of, the 
curriculum and the educational environment which it 
provides. The role of values and^he need to explore 
moral and ethical issues is inherent in any substantial 
academic content. In order to prepare educated lead- 
erf whose values ajnd learning have. beery ntegra ted, 
the curriculum, the content of the courses, and the 
style of teaching should reflect and articulate a concern . 
for the ethical dimension. Through guided intellectual 
inquiry, the stadents can review, clarify and deepen 
their own value commitments. In adtfition to the cur- 
riculum, this motif should be found in all aspects of the 



academic dishonesty 'institutions need to guarcV^edycational environment, including residence life, 

extra-curricular activities, and the conduct of disci- 
pline. Such a learning community will have a s£nse of 
.its own concerns for the human-dimensipn of intellec- 
tual questions and issues in contemporary soci^Jy.^-i 



against espousing the principles of integrity and hon^ 
^;sty while maintaining practices and policies that 
often exacerbate the underlying causes. , 

One important area pf institutional practice that re- 
lates to the^uoderlying causes is the sensitivity <5r - 
* lack thereof wKqb the institution manifests in dealing 
with individuals.Mncreasingly, institutions tend to- 
ward bureaucratic organization, which often restftfsitf 
impersonal or even depersonalized treatment of indi- 
viduals. This -engenders- feelings ,of .ahehation and , 
competition which in turn can contribute to a lack of 
concern with personal values and human growth. Au-, 
tom^ted. record keeping and efficient management - 
procedures should be viewed ^s devices which can 
free faculty and aclSlnjstrators tc^ devote more time 
and enexgy to a personal concern about their students. 
Faculty members and administrative st/rffccan be 
selected and evaluated in terirtsbf their intact on the * 
oyerall personal and intellectual development pf the 
> students / and not merely or? their periformance of their 
professional duties. Everyone on campus contributes 
to the overall educational mission of the institution in 
terms of his or her qualify as a role model, a model 
which, ideally exemplifies a" genuine and articulated. 



SUMMARY AN6 RECOMMENDATIONS 

ThisTeport h#s focused on^three main areas of con- 
cern relating to immoral or unethical behaviors as they 
arise on Catholic campuses. The id^s expressed irHhe 
three main sections, the appendix and the contextual 
framework provided by the themes listed in the intro- 
duction are intended to assist institutions in examin- 
ing almost any issue which undercuts community life 

The report certainly does not state the final word, 
for, in the view of the task force, it represents only the 
beginning of a very large and complicated t^k, re 
sponsibility for which *all Catholic institutions share. 
Therefore, we strongly recommend that ACCU ensure 
that. this task be ongoing, by. 1. encouraging institu " 
tions tQ shaf£)way£ in which, they respond to moral 
and ethical ijfues (it is important that failures as well 
as successes be shared), and 2. sponsoring workshops 



*or seminars in various parts of the country in order to , 
encQUrage dialogue Qn the critical issues and possible 
responses discussed in this report. * S$ ' 

ThrQugl^Tur deliberation, the task fojce ajfived at 
the~copdusion that ievery institution* could take one 
giant step that might truly address the question of how 
to, deal with immpral and unethical issues wherever 

• they occur in the instittUion/Thus, our recommenda- 
tion to member institutions is Jo create a council whiqh 
woufd ''listen" to the life of the community in a proac- 

. tive rather than a reactive manner. Th£ primary task of * • 
this counfil would be to identify ao&al or potential 
behavioralissues which undercut th'egeals of the in- 
stitutiqm^and which undermine Christian community 
life. The second task would be to identify the people 

'tfWith tlm resources tgfraspond approprffllely.to a par- . 
ticularissue, and t^en to help coordinate the response , 

4 since, more^than likely, different constituencies would 
be involved in the problem and therefore should be 
involved in the solution. % " > t 

Institutional commitment to such a council is 
paramount in order to insure its effectiveness and 

s credibility, The institution can accomplish this by the 
way in which council members are appointed and by 

^the placement of the council within the organizational 
structure of the institution. While>the structure and 
placement of the council wiHvary aijiong institution?, 
the institution must demonstrate its support of the 
council and cleanly define and articulate the scope.of its 
purpose; the extent of its authority and its relationship 
to efcistiftg committees and councils. 

*The task force is convinced that, should such a 
council be established, its membership must represent v 
all constituencies of the institution in order to avoid 
fragmentation and duplication of effort a* well as to 
encourage community-wide communication, coordi- 
nation and commitment. * *** 
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* APPENDIX 

U 

Alcohol Abuse: A Programmatic Model 
• For Community Response 4 ' 

In the spnng of 1979 Saint Mary's College in Notre 
Dame, Indiana, began to develop a programmatic • 
model for a community response to the problem of 
alcohol abuse within the college community. This 
model emphasizes the role of education in facilitating 
responsible decisibn-making with*#^ard to the use of 
alcohol. The proposed ipoclel assumes the following: 
L The problem of alcohol abuse is a community 
problem which jiefcds to be addressed by all 
constituencies of any given college commu- 
nity. m * , 

2. Alcohol use and misuse among college age ' 
students is higfras is its potential for negativety^ 
, . Impacting upon behavior. 

3 A Catholic residential college setting is poten- 
tially a^teptive place for addressing the posi- 
^i]^<nd nWative aspects of alcohol use. 
4. /Peer influenfe^and support is the most power- 
ful component in alcohol education art&pre- ^ 
vention.efforts. * m — 

j 5. -Programmatic models serve to stimulate ideas 
ireful to the reader's own particular situation 
* but do not intend to be directly adaptable to 
„ every campus. 

** „ » * 

Alcohol Education Program Development: 

A Ten-Step Process , % 

*The Alcohol Education Council at Saint Mary's Col- 
lege b^gan in the spring qf 19?9. The development of 
the program' proceeded through a ten-step process: a) 
identification of concerned parties; b) needs assess- 
ment; c) administrative support; d) funding; e) select- 
ing a Program Director/f) recruitment o|volunte£rs; g) 
training h) ."program 'developmeQt; i) program im- 
plementation; and j) ffcseafth and evaluation, Each of 
'these phases consists dr several component parts. The , 
, following oxerview 4 i^designed to orient the reader fo 
the primary >ol}jectives of each phase. 



a. Identification of Concerned Parties: Initial pro* 
grarriming efforts begin with identifying and inviting 
concerned individuals within the community^p^eom- 
mit tnemselves to the task of encouraging responsible , 
dedsion-making and diminishing alcohol abuse. 
While representation from faculty, staff and adminis- 
tration is important, participation by students, and in 
particular student leaders, is essential. 

The personal appeal of these individuals is critical in 
the building of an effective prograro^Care -should be 
taken in selecting individuals who are not fanatically 
anti-alcohol, who are not judgmental of a person's 
choice to use or not use alcoholic beverages. There 
seems to be a general appfeal for individuals who 
sometimes enjoy drinking, who sometimes do not and 
who are .not among the population of consistently 
heavy drinkers. The personal profile and attitude of » 
these individuals regarding the use and abuse of al- 
cohol is a key in developing the healthy and attractive 
nature.of the developing program^Thus, care needs to 
be exercised in the selection of program directors and 
participants. 

> * 

b. Needs AssessmentHWore often than not, ra j 
grams geared to alcohol abuse are initiated becausenis 
the thing to do, because there is nationwide interest in 
th^ tvjpi£ or because some gesture of recognizing and 
responding to the problem will serve as an answer for 
those who exprcs concern over campus alcohol 
abuse. This apprcfech often results in hasty decisions 
and premature program implementation, responding 
to needs that may not even exist. 

Essential to every successful progra m is the need for „ 
each college community to assess its own campus en- 
vironment. A formal needs assessment serves to: (1) 
identify and specify the exact nature of the problem at 
hand; (2) indicate demonstrated behavioral problems 
and the developmental needs underlying these prob- 
lems; (3) provide systematic objective information 
about the existence and extent of the alleged problem; 
(4) provide necessafy data for financial and moral sup- 
port; and (5) provide*iirection and criteria for what 
would lead to an effective alcohol education program. 

Developed questionnaires are readily available 
through institutions who have already completed a' 
needs assessment or through the Rutgers Univejfeity 
.Center of Alcohol Studies. Existing questionnaires can 
be adapted to serve an institutjptfs particular ne&ds. It^ 
is helpful to solicit the support ancj participation of 
statisticians and behavioral science faculty. In most 
instarices mter-digciplinary involvement is a source of 
strength in the development ot a program, particularly 
in the initial stages. 

-c. Administrative Support; Community • wide, rec 
ognition of the problem of alco'hol abuse and tWun 
conditional resolve to face the problem head-on are" 
often the missing factors responsible fo^program inef - 
fectiveness and failure. For whatever reason, the fear 



of senior administrators (president, vice president, 
deans, board of regents) to ajjjnit to, the problem of 
alcohol abuse within their a araemic community is a 
pgwerful block against developing a comprehensive 
program of prevention and support. Public statements 
of recognition and Support by leaders of tfre commu- 
nity are essential. 

In consulting with various colleges and universities 
the lack of active administrative support emerged as a 
fundamental problem in program development. It i$ 
no small accomplishment for a university community 
(or for anyone) to recognize and admit that it has a 
problem, particularly one as delicate and personal as 
alcohol abuse. Communities that risk to admit publicly 
not only {heir strengths but their areas for growth as 
well, do in fact admit to an internal strength and integ- 
rity capable of respo nding w ith care to identified prob- 
lem areas. Community-wide recognition of the prob- 
lem and acceptance of the responsibility to encourage, 
support and participate ina canng response is a major 
developmental step in the growth of an educational 
program. 

d. Funding: Programs cost money. Even the small- 
est of programs needs moneyHo duplicate the minutes 
of its meetings. Programming ideas are difficult to 
generate if the necessary funding to implement pro- 
grams is lacking. There are three major sources for 
funding alcohol education programs. First, internal 
institutional resources can be allocated to, subsidize 
programming efforts, though often budgetary re- 
straints may prohibit this alternative. Second, state or 
local grants are available to finance alcohol education 
efforts. Private foundation grants are afeo available for 
this purpose. Acquire grant-writing skills. The moneys 
is therejfor the asking. Third; work with college or local 
agencies in identifying private benefactors concerned 
with the problem of alcohol abuse. Private grants can 
be obtained to underwrite all or any of the designated 
programming expenses*Furlding opportunities re- 
quire systematic documentation of the indicated need, 
sound program design and administrative supporj. 

e. Selecting a Program Director: Great care needs to 
be exercised in the selection of a program director. 
Since the student affairs division (particularly the de- 
partment of residence life) is most directly involved in 
developmental programming/itf&s^ggested that al- 
cphol education programs be coordinated through the 
division of student affairs. \ 

The selection of a program director is critical. Care 
should be exercised in identifying a person whose 
motivation is clearly the growth and development of a 
program which responds systematically to identified 
needs. In selecting a director, the following qualities 
should be considered. (1) education and training in the 
area of alcohol studies, (2Jkapport with and appeal to 
students, faculty, and administration, (3) close contact 
with students and clear perception of student needs t 
and attitudes, (4) skills in programming, administra* 
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tion, delegation^ssessnjent, research and evaluation, 
and (5) ability to lead, inspire, encourage enthusiasm, 
inyite participation and provide an enjoyable and edu* 
cational experience. f> , ' 

. f. Recruitment of Volunteers; The- recruitment of 
student volunteers to assist in designing and imple- 
menting programs is* needless to say, the heart of the 
program. Tl\e most laudable program funded by the 
most generou^grant will accomplish.nothing if staffed 
only by faculty, admipistrafprs and two or three half- 
hearted studehts. The appeal and success of pro- 
gramming efforts depends entirely on student leader- 
ship, ..planning and support. 

Various methods of recruiting student Volunteers 
have be^n found to be effectiverfl) letters to all faculty, 
staff, and administrators asking for recommendations 
of students who would be particularly good as vplun- 
teers in the alcohol program, (2) invitations to student 
government leaders,' residence hall councils, class of- 
ficers and resident advisors to assist with the Alcohol 
Education Program. The active support of student 
leaders is critical,. (3) general publicity of the program 
and the need for volunteers also serves as an effective 
recruiting t6p£ (4) th$ use of established structures and 
events (e.g. Activities Night, Volunteer Services Day, 
Ffeshman Orientation). Integration into established 
events proves to be a more effective means of pro- 
gramming than identifying and implementing new 
structures. 

g. Training;' Training and education in the area of 
alcohol studies is essential for all involved in alcohol 
education effort^. The involvement of education, pre~ 
vention and treatment agencies in the civic community 
(Alcoholics' Anonymous, Al-Anori, treatment center 
and alcbtfol ^unqls) can be invaluable resources in 
helping to tr^in staff and volunteers. 

Every face^of an Alcohol Education Program needs 
an educationaland framing component. The program 
director and members of the counseling center staff 
need special training in alcohol studies (program ad- 
ministration, program research and-evaluation, sub- 
stance abuse counseling and intervention). The entire 
student affairs division, because pf their immediate 
and direct conf^ft with students outside of the 
classfoo'm, p\$d needs to participate in special training 
sessions. In addition, an education and training com 
ponent should be byilt into/all ori§#rtation programs 
(resident advisors, studeitt governments, faculty and 
employees). Program volunteers (students and staff) 
require specific training workshops as well as ongoing 
training to res^end tb^ needs experiences in program 
implementation (e.g., ^intervention skills, additional 
information, referral skill). A well-designed program 
will respond to needs* of its volunteers by providing 
the necessary educational (and recreational) oppo* 
tunities.» / * ' 4 * ' 

h. Program Development;, The key resourced in 
brainstorming and developing any program are. (1) 

-a t % ~> 



data results from needs assessment, (2) knowledge of 
available funds (what you have to work with), (3) 
volunteers {again, significant student involvement), 
and (4) time (i.e. full day, half-day planning session). , 
It is crucial to the development of the program that tKe 
group arrive at deajl) stated goals and objectives and 
that all share a common t base of information about 
alcohol use and abus^. Understanding problem be- 
havior and the underlying needs and causes of prob- 

, lem drinking behavior willserve to assist in identifying 
major program directions (education, prevention and 
treatment). Once major needs are identified, the 
brainstorming iqethod can suggest various ways to 
respond to the identified needs. 

A weU%designedpro§!(am works to provide preven- 
tive and educational senates as\well as pj^portunities 
for treatment. Primary focus is to be given to proactive 
efforts w hich w ould encourage prevention and educa- 
tion, educating students in the nature ofalcohol and its 
effects, encouraging students to reflect on their own 
decision to drink/not to drink (raising awareness of the f 

% prpblem), identifying responsible drinking behavior 
skills and creating viable social alternatives within the 
college and college community. Identified as equally 
Important is the need to provide support/andtif neces- 
sary treatment) to members & thfe collegte community 
who are troubled by their owiror another's misuse of 
alcohol. Programs and services need to be aesigned to 
provide both support and direct service. 

Let it be said again that effective program develop- 
ment rests upon a peer-influen(fed response to 
assessed needs. Student input, leadership and, at 
some point, directorship, is the ongding goal and re- 
quirement for continued program growth and de- 
velopment. 

i. Program Implementation; Providing a systematic 
and comprehensive institutional response to the prob- 
lem of alcohol abuse is the task of program implemen- 
tation. Having established program goals, purposes 
and directions, implementation efforts need tp focus 
on education and prevention, intervention and §jbp- 
f>ort, and policy formulation governing the use of al- 
cohol. 

Implementation takes the form , of programs and 
activities which best serve the identified needs of a 
given community. Policy formulation gpvernmg the 
use of alcohol is a challenge in need of being accepted 
by the entire college community. Educational attempts 
by a community to respond to the problem of alcohol 
abuse can be complemented.by efforts to regulate the 
responsible use of alcohol by all members of the col- 
lege community, Effective policy statements are those 
which attempt to act on educational andsocial respon- 
sibilities to ^ts students writhout compromising legal 
responsibility. Guidelines can be established foi the 
responsible serving of alcohol and 1fhe responsible 
sponsoring ofjarge group social events where alcohol 
is being served. Administration, faculty and staff can 



• encourage tjte ^Sponsible use of alcohol and respect 
for state^law in the spo nsonng of department al*par ties, 
picnics or celeBrahons. Regulations which structure 
the^developm^pt of community in the residence halls 
can teflect responsible support of the use of alcohol aS 
well as provide Adelines which prevent abuse The* 
r\ee<J for clear policies which' Teflect knowledge of 
alcqhol-rejated .problems, encourage responsible 
decision-making with regard to the.use of alcohol and 
which prevent alcohol abuse within the community is 
critical. 

Effective program implementation relies heavily on 



the integrated efforts of education programming, 
supportive services and^clear policy formulation 
which governs the responsible use of alcohol* 

j. Research and Evaiuatjon:,Ongoing research and a * 
sound evaluation design Is essential to the effective- 
ness and continued development of programming ef- 
forts. Research and evaluation grovide a source of 
feedback and perspective which can assist in redesign- 
ing or redirecting alcohol education efforts. Rather 
than demonstrating success or failure, evaluation and 
research is designed to encourage improvement of 
present efforts. 
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" THJB CATHGjfelQ COLLEGE AS RESPONSIBLE CRITIC/ 



David J. O'Brien 



Outside a Jesuit high school in the midwest stands a 
• sij*n that reads. "You send us a. boy, we send back a 
man/'*Some ye^rs ago a creative student added Ithe 
letters "IAC," so that the sign read. "You send us a 
boy, w^send back a maniac." Like you, I laughed 
whefi I saw that sigh. Today I would not laugh. On 
mor^thah one Catholic college campus, the chaplain 
gives regular vigorous sermons on the peacemaking 
'imperatives of the Gospel while ROTC flourishes and 
no courses on international justice or world peace are 
offered. At Holy Cross, wejiave had Commencement 
addresses in the last decade by Daniel Berrigan and 
Michael Harrington, and we have awarded an honbr- 
v ary degree to thg heroic Jesuit Provincial in Central 
America, but Berrigan's resistance and Harrington's 
socialism receive little hearing in the daily work of the 
school and liberation 'movements and theologies are 
peripheral/ at best, eygri within the religious studies 
department. Ours are Catholic colleges in the United 
States, and the bisnops of this country recently told us 
that "the present climate of competition, hostility and * 
violence in the worlcji must be replaced by a construc- 
tive sharing of the earth's goods in a secure and peace- 
ful environment" and this goal should mark programs 
of international studies on CathoJic campuses. 1 But 
few are the schools where competition isguestioned or 
nonviolence even examined. Maniaps are people 
whose values and perceptions of the world have 
ceased^ to have any discernible relafionship to their 
own or the world's behavior. Our capacity to com- 
partmentalize our lives is extremely elastic, else more 
of us would be maniacs. Either that, o? our education is 
really therapy, which over the course pf two decades 
> of school adjusts and adapts oiir minds and subtly 
dims the fire in our heartsaintil we become not man- 
iacs, but manikins. % J. , * , i 

We are not alone, to b£ sure. American higher edu- 
cation loves to celebrate the Enlightenment valued of 
reason and freedom, but expends enormous social 
resources to persuade us to call madness "reasonable" 



* Keynote address to the National Congress of Catholic Student 
Leaders, at the Catholic University of America; Februar>tl9, 1931. 

Vt. O'Brien ban Associate IVofeisor of History at the College of the 
Holy Crow in Worcester, Massachusetts, and a member of ACCU's 
Advisory Council on Peace and Justice E^ucapon. 

* ttthdk Higher EducsHcn and The Pa$tofal tfimim of thejChunh* 
(Washington, 1980), p.10., 



and to regard tyranny, direct and indirect, as^the price 
of our securfyy and of what we are taught to call prog- 
ress. Historian Frederick Rudolph writes that the his- 
toric policy of American universities l\as been "drift, 
reluctant accommodation, belated recognition that 
while no one was looking, change had taken place." 2 
fc William Arrowsmith, classicist and distinguished cri- 
tic of American higher* education, noted a similar 
fatalism a decade ago and nothing has changed to alter 
his judgement: 9 > 

■ ^Confronted by change, most universities have 
neither remained loyal to their traditibnal goals 
nor claimed a new role as ministers of change. 
They have rather drifted between past and pres- 
ent and been altered but of recognition by the 
forces they should have been involved in shaping. 
The result is irrelevance, even hypocrisy, univer- 
sities in which teaching has been increasingly 
scuttled on behalf of research; institutions with 
ecumenical traditions subverted into serving as 
mete instruments of national purpose; church re-' 
lated colleges afid universities junking the tradi- 
tions that makelhem different and educationally 
unique in the effort to achieve an undistinguished 
modernity; warm* professions of humane and 
humanizing concern but apparent obliviousness 
to the convulsions of the contemporary world 3 

Worried alxnit the activism and politicization that 
marked American universities in the 196CS, many fac- 
ulty believed with critic Northrop Frye that the schol- 
arly community should not identify with any such 
parochial segpient of the human commun%%*a race, 
a nation, a party or a movement. The scholar's only 
loyalty Is supposed to be to mankind as a whole. Irish 
scholar and politician Conors Cruse O'Brien 're- 
sponded that', if indeed the scholar's loyalty is to 
people in general, might there not be a particularly 
pressing obligation to those people kept from full hu-* 
manity by political, economic and mi^ry institutions 
for which \ye ourselves are responsive? 4 



2 Frederick Rudolph, The American College and University, A History^ * 
(Nev^York, Vintage Book* edition, 1962), p. "491. 

3 William Arrowsmith, 'Idea of a New University," The Center 
Magazine, III (March, 1970), p. 47. 

4 Northrop Frye, The M^p% of Scholarship (Ithaca, 1967). 



i am a pareht of a university student as well as a 
teacher. Last fall I took my offspring to enroll at a 
Catholic university. At a session for parents, the dean 
comforted us by saying that the terrible uncertainty (jf 
the 1960s is a thing of the past; why, he said, in those vJ 
Sbys you couldnit evpn teach poetry without some 
stbdent initiating a political discussibn. Apparently 
politics should remain in me politics department, 
-iaiics in the philosophy depart meat and when you 
enter poetry class you should leavj everything but 
your sensibility outside the door. W 

Such is the "quality academic environment" which 
our Catholic colleges and universitie's have done ev- 
erything possible to achieve. Recently a report' on-' one 
college's Catholic character noted that the faculty, in- 
cluding the priests, had become professionalized; 
trained in secular graduate schools, they acknowledge 
no responsibility except to their Ipeers within the disci- 
pline. Philip Gleason, after surveying the history of 
Cajholic higher education, npted that in the past 
Catholics "confessed to many weaknesses in their 
schools, but no one really doubted that these institu- 
tions had a reason for being, a vitally important func- - 
tion to fulfill." 5 Now, having overcome many of the 
perceived defects of isolation and ecclesiastical domi- 
nation; they are not sure that they can justify^ their 
schools as Catholic institutions. More generally,- 
sociologist Thomas O'Dea noted before his death that 
during and after Vatican II the control of the£hurch 
over Catholic scholarship was lifted. 6 Intellectuals, in- 
stead of using this new freedoTm tojs^/ve the church, 
often became free-floating gadflies acknowledging no 
responsible relationship to the church or its pedple. 
They stand outside the church, criticizing its every 
move, but offer little in the way of assistance to its 
members as they struggle to find concrete means oS^ 
bringing Christ to presence in the world. If Catholic 
scholars or Atholic schools are even asked what they 
are doing that is Catholic — how flneir faith relates to 
their work — they get very nervous. In their 32nd 
General Congregation, the Jesuits described the state 
of their own members in a way that could be repeated 
for many who are not Jesuits and not priests: 

Our apostolic institutions, along with many oi x 
those of the church herself, are being subjected to 
the same crisis'that social institutions in general 
are presently undergoing. Here again is an expe- 
rience we share with our contemporaries, and in a 
particularly painful way. The relevance of our 
work as religious priests/and apostles is often 



what we do may not even be clear, sometimes, 
even to ourselves. This unsettles us, and in our 
insecurity we tend to respond to questioning with 
silence and to shy away from confrontation.' 

Having said all that, I begin to feel a bit uneasy. You 
may be asking yourselves where the organizers of this 
conference dredged up this relUgee from the4960s, or 
you may feel like Linus. Linus is sitting on a bench in 
the schoolyard, opening his lunch bag. In it there is a 
note: "Dear son, I hbpe you enjoy and also appreciate 
the lunch I made for you today. Dfd you have a nice 
morning? Did you volunteer in class as I suggested? 
Teachers are always impressed by students who vol- 
' unteer.~\ . . It is assure way to get better grades. 
Remember, better grades now will mean a better col- 
lege later on. . . . Did you eat your carrots? Proper 
nutrition is essential to good study, Are you sitting In- 
the sun? I hope so, for a little sun is good as long as we 
don't overdue it. . . . Perhaps ten minutes a day at this 
time of year is about right." As Linus finishes- the 
message, Charlie Brown walks up; "Hi, Linus . . o 
what are you having for lunch?" Looking worried, 
•Linus replies: "Carrots, peanut butter, and guilt." 
Perhaps I sound like Linus' mother, adding a little 
guilt to toStay s peanut butter arid carrots. But there is a 
difference, I hope/between guilt and truth. The fact is 
that the world has many problems and great causes; 
that with the pace of change today and the acceleration 
of forces of interpersonal apd international integra- 
tion, each of our lives has become bound up with the 
lives of others, here and abroad. The excitement, and 
^challenge, of our times both arise from^he fact that 
both the church and the w$^d have become self-, 
conscious human projects. We face the work of educa- 
tion for a world in global crisis. Your decisions, like 
mine, will affect many other people; your gifts and 
talents are needed and wanted; we are not ajone and 
we are very important. 

In this situation, there is only one reasonable thing 
to do. We must consid4*-wJ*a4 it means to be Catholic, 
discuss how that Catholic character can be made a 
more, visible and meaningful element of ourwork^and 
then get on with the business of renewal in Catholic 
higher education.* 

As we all know, the Catholic church is in the midst 
of an historic renewal, a renewal so profound that, in 
O'Dea's words, risk and uncertainty have become 
widespread as "the tenuousness of /aith is exposed 
without the support of a traditional civihzational con- 
text." 8 Faith itself becomes "a matter of personal 



enough not evident to me men and women ^achievement constantly renewed amid perilous sur 



afound us. Not only that, despite the firmness of 
our faith and our convictions, the relevance of 



roundings"? while Christians work to form new pm- 
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rhunities irt which the Christian life can be sustained 
and supported. For the church itself, the issue is less 
' what the church is than why it exists. Just as thp 
personal decision of faith turns on the most disturbing 
questions of the purpose of life itself, so too the church 
as a whole is attempting to gain a clearer understand- 
ing of where it is going and is reorganizing its institu- 
tions to enable it to move forward on the journey. In 
Richard McBriea's words, Catholics are trying "to 
bring the organizational operations pf jhe church into * 
conformity with, and place them at the service of the 
historical goals or mission of the church and to draw 
upon the resources of the whole church in' the fulfill- 
ment of this mission, by motivating the general mem- 
bership to ajcc^pt and pursue the church's goals." 10 In 
the immigrant communities which once constituted 
American Catholicism, goals were relatively clear and 
'motivation was strong among a significant portion of 
the population. Clarity of purpose faded in the subur- 
ban parishes of the post war era, as the social functions 
* of the parish in the l^ves of its members changed dra- 
matically. Once we thought that the church was the 
ordinary means of salvation. It was through the 
church and its sacraments that people were saved. 
After Father Fq^ney we knew that there was some 
salvation outside the church, but we suspected there 
wasn't much. Some of us gloried self-righteously in 
our good fortune: "We are the sw£et, selected few, the 
rest of you are damned; there isn't room enough for 
you, we can't have heaven crammed." If the church 
was the ordinary means bv which people were saved, 
then no price was too great to pay to keep the doors of 
the church open and the sacraments available; we 
Qpuld and we did bend our principles and our consci- 
ences to support the church, convinced thai its welfare 
was the welfare of all: what's good for, tne Catholic 
church is good for the country. 

In' this generation, a great turn has been made. For 
me the key to renewal is found in the deathbed testa- 
ment'of Pope John XXIII: "Now more than ever, cer- 
tainly more than in past centuries, our purpose is to 
serve men as such and not only Catholics. To defend 
above all and everywhere the rights of the human 
person and not only those of the Cathojic church." 11 
After centuries of preoccupation with its own integ- 
rity, unity and survival, the Church at Vatican II took a 
new turn toward man in histdry . "The joys ancj hopes, 
the griefs and the anxieties of the men of this age, 
especially those who are poor or in any way afflicted, 
these too are the joys and hopes, griefs and anxieties of 
the followers of Christ." 12 No longer standii$j on a 

,0 Richard McBrfen, The Remaking of The Church (New Yoijri973), 

11 Giancarlo Zizola, The Utopia of Pope John XXIII, translated by 
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safe mountaintop of its. own cosmic s^Jf- 
righteousness, Catholicism chooses to join the human 
community, to become, in the Council's words, "truly 
and intimately linked with mankind and its history . " n 

What does this mean? It rrueans, among other 
things, that being Catholic in the 198D's is not on a par 
with belonging to the Rotary Club. It is not simply a 
matter of being among friends, thcufgh friends we 
need,x)r telling each other how loved we .are, though 
we ar§ indeed loved. Our evangelization is more than 
an invitation to lonely, frightened, and alienated 
peopl^ to find refuge from the cares of a God-forsaken 
world.'No', the Lord intends more for His church. We 
are to be His presence in the world, and so we must 
speak the truth in season and out and search out the 
poor, and secure justice for them. We are a people who 
•know of the incredible worth of each manand woman, 
a knowledge which is a conviction and a certitude and 
which lies at the heart of the Church's evangelical 
mission, Pope John Paul II tells us. "ThejMqprie for that 
deep amazement at man's Worth and dignity is the 
Gospel, that is to say, the /GoodiNews . . . (It) is also 
called Christianity. This amazement determines the 
Church's mission in the world, perhaps even more so 
in the modern world." 14 If that is the faith we proclaim 
and share, then surely we can tolerate rjo violations of 
that dignity, most especially by government, corpora- 
tions or social and cultural systems with which our 
lives are involved, and for whose actions we are re- 
sponsible. 

,This is why the very work of being the church 
creates conflict between the church and totalitarian 
regimes. It is not political priests or Catholic agitators, 
but pastors and bishops, speaking the truth of that 
"amazing good news" and translating it into com- 
munities and prayers and works of mercy'and justice 
who are on triaUyid in jeopardy. The imperatives jjf 
the global political economy compel ever more strin- 
gent controls in the third world, requiring repression 
and the use of techniques of domination and control 
which run directly counter to the world-wide Catholic 
effort to give witness to that message of human rights 
and human worth. As we seek to understand ^the» 
Christian invitation and to grow in the faith in freedom 
in pur churches in the United States, we can be sure 
that our sister churches in j&theT parts of the world will 
insistently demand that we take into account our own 
complicity in the^ economic, political and military sys- 
tems which contribute to their suffering and prevent 
their liberation. 

All this is to suggest some fairly simple things that 
might dominate our religious world in the!980's. Our 
leaders are going to become increasingly insistent that 
those of us who choose to belong to the Roman 

13 Ibid., p. 200. 

14 Pope John Paul H, Redeemer of Man, in Catholic Free Press 
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Catholic communion must face up to the realities, the 

truth of our world and the penis that it poses for the 

.most profound meaning of Christ's revelation. If in 

fact the revelation of God in Christ is a revelation-of 

human worth and the reality of lpve, and,the truth is 

that our nation is preparing for nuclear- war and is 

exercjsingirresponsible power over whole nations and 

peoples, then we simply must develop an authentic 

Christian response appropriate 'to the magnitude of 

that truth. At the same time, our church faces the 

internal reality of voluntarism: it cannot impose its will i 

on its people, it can only invite their consideration and 

m seek to strengthen the bonds of communal life. The 

'challenge of freedom is bounded by the truths of our 

world; our freedom is the freedom to become fully 

human by partfcipating in the transformation of the 

world. * 

* ■ >. • 

In this situation the goal of Catholic education can 

no longer be loyalty and security Achieved through 
immersion in Catholic culture. If once we neededjreal 
estate dealers and insurance, salesmen who were good 
— that is, loyal — Catholics, today we need, according 
to Vatican II, "rfot only men and women of-refined 
talents, but those great souled persons »who are so 
desperately required by our times." 15 Our education 
accentuates our freedom, our ability to choose who we* 
will be and what we will do 'with our lives. That free- 
dom, the Council Fathers argue, "acquires new 

. strength when a man consents to the unavoidable 
requirements of social life, takes on the manifold de- 
mands of human community." 16 

Lest this seem t too religious an orientation, the 
values of reason and freedom and social responsibil- 
ity, affirmed by the contemporary chlirch when it 
speaks of education, have always beenjntegral to the 
liberal tradition in education. Season and freedom 
have been central to the rational** of higher^ducation 
in the United States. * 

Reason is-ihat unique instftTrifient of human life 
which ^nables men.and women to gain some control 
over their ftves, ultimately to make some personal and - 
collective decisions about who we are and what we 
wish to do with our lives. By serious, reflective.study 
of both the values which Should shape our lives and 
the social, economic, cdltural'and physical contexts in 
which our livesare lived, we are supposed to be able to 
arrive at critical and informed judgements and act on 
them. Freedom is the necessary context*for that proc- 
ess to take place: only in a spirit of freedom, open to 
contending positions and free to folJow-thought'wher- 
ever it takes us, can we really arrive at truly informed 
and committed judgements, and only in a context of 
freedom can we act upon the results of our study, 

; experience and reflection. Freedom then is both a 
necessary means and a necessary objective of our 
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studies, for we study and leam in order to decide and 
act and, if our actions are entirely conditioned oi radi : 
cally circumscribed, the whole process 6 becomes mean- 
ingless. So there is, I think, no such thing^s value-free 
educationjjn the western tradition, for that tradition 
rests upon the deepest kind of commitnfcnUo reasun, 
to truth, and to freedom. 1 „ 

Similarly, the Council's vision of Christian educa- 
tion is rooted in ^he long tradition of Christian 
humanism, a humanism which according to Pope Paijl 
VI anses when men and women define their relation- 
ship toward their brothers and sisters and t6ward his- 
tory itself. And the first responsibility for aneducation, 0< 
in Christian humanism lies not with administrators 
, and teachers, but with each of us. "In the design of 
God, every man is called upon to develop and fulfill 
himself, for every life is advocation," Pope Paul wrote. 
At birth, everyone is granted, in germ, a set of 
aptitudes and quahties for him to bnng to fruition. 
Their coming to matunty/whichwillbe the result 
of education received from the environment and 
personal efforts, will allow each man to direct 
himself toward the destiny intended for him by 
• his Creator. Endowed with intelligence and free- 
dom, he is responsible for this fulfillment as he is 
for his 'salvation^ He is aided, or sometimes im- 
peded, by those who educate him and those with 
whom he lives, but each* one remains, whatever 
be these influences affecting him, the principal 
agent of his own success or failure. By Jhe unaided 
effort of his owfi intelligence and his will, each 
man can grow in humanity, can enhance his per- 
sonal worth, can becoml more a person. 17 

Thus Christian education is not alienating; it is not 
an education which should lead us to the mountain 
top Where, secure in our possession of truth, we hurl 
down prophetic thunderbolts at those unfortunate 
enough to be denied our particular revelation. As 
Catholics we care for each other and help each Qther 
move, along, but in*a world v£e share with others, a 
world whose problems are our problems and whose 
destiny is our own. Much of what is called education 
1 for justice involves too easy and quick an application of 
bibheal Categones or moral 'judgements to a society 
which is neither examined or understood- It often 
results in moralism, self-righteousness and frustra- 
tion, confining social? responsibility, and justice- 
onented education to the religious minority, on the 
campus, and ending by allowing only extreme action 
— religious vocations or renunciation of secular 
careers if not technical competence itself. But our edu- 
cation is supposed tp^be critical and responsible, it 
should pull us more deeply into, not away from, our- 
land, our people, our nation afid our world. It if a 
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positive education fcasfcd ultimately on the promises of 
our Lordthafthej^earcH for human dignity will lead in 
the end to the Kingdom of God. * 

Social responsibility requires both attainment of ; 
human rightsJ^all and the building of a world order 
in which those rights are protected and the potential of 
each person is realized Christians are called to liberate 
the oppressed and to rehew the'face of the earth. In the 
social doctrine of thg^atholic church, the'terrfi social 
justice meanyhe^ursuit of the common good, which 
Pope John /XXJU defined as "the sum total of those 
^conditions of social living whereby men are enabled 
more fully,and mbre readily to achieve their own per- 
fection '''•'The Synod of Bishops referred both to "ac- 
tion on behalf of justice and participation in the trans- 
formation of the world" as "a constitutive dimension 
o| ihe preaching of the Gospel." 19 Chqjch people eas- 
ily affirm human rights, some become advocates on 
behalf of those who are denied their rights, but many 
are satisfied with moralistic prophecy and forget jhe 
obligation to build a social order in which rights ca n be 
recognized and all can participate. As Pope John put it: 
"Evep'one who professes Christianity promises and 
gives assurance that he will contribute as far as he can 
to the advancement of civil institutions. He must also 
strive with all his' raigfa not only that human dignity 
suffer no dishonor, but also, by the removal of every 
kind of obstacle, that all thos/ forces be promoted 
which are conducive to moral living and contribute to 
it." 2 * 

In 1979 several hundreH church-related colleges and 
universities held-a national congress at the University 
of Notre Dame. The-Cofigress' Commission on Social 
Issues concluded that the very church-reltffedness of 
such schools, linking them inextricably Xo the mission 
of their churches, demanded a stance of responsible 
arid critical engagement in thejjjoblems of the wider 
society The majority vvish to help their students live 
full Christian lives as responsible citizens; they believe 
that both church and society need men aftd women 
who are ethically equipped for responsible participa- 
tion in church and nation; that their 'church- 
relatedness allows them to deal with social issues on 
the basi? of theft distinctive values and beliefs. Most 
be||eye that the mission of Jesus and His church is a 
mf$$on in and for the world; therefore, the church- 
-rel^ted college oHiniversity necessarily, engages the 
probl^fns of society in ways consistent with its faith 
and'appropriate to its nature as an institution ofhigher 
learning. The Commission adopted the following 
guidelines for such engagement: 1) In-considering the 
form of its engagement in social 'issue's the church- 

4—*, - . . 
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related college seeks in every way possible to engage 
and consult with its various constituencies. Z) It seeks 
to fulfill its responsibilities by assisting students and 
faculty to develop an informed judgement on soaal 
issues. 3) It seeks to fulfill its responsibibues for sociaf^ 
issues b> encouraging informed social action on the 
pa*t of individuals and groups within the community . 
4) Such schools sometimes try to fulfill their responsi- 
bilities by corporate action aimed at influencing the 
actions of other social grodps and institutions, re- 
membering that its role is not to solve problems but to 
address and engage issues and contribute to their res- 
olution. 5) Finally, the church-related college must feel 
a special obligation to combat racial segregation in its 
own programs anji ip^fitutional policies. The commis- 
sion concluded: 

Everywhere Christian churches are struggling 
toward a new vision of their ministry to a world of 
crisis. . . . Successful response requires both 
competence and commitment, seripus and disci- 
, plined study and equally serious concern for 
hum^n rights and social justice. In this situation 
Church-related colleges and universities can and 
must play a significant role. Renewing their own 
sense of purpose, reconfirming their bonds with 
distinct communities of Christians, 'they are de- 
termined to face the issues of tVe time with cour- 
age and conviction. To the extefit they are able to 
do so, they will contribute to the renewal of the 
church and the revitalization of society. 21 
Again, this past fall, the Amencan bishops stated 
directly: "Those iyho enjoy the benefits of Catholic 
higher education have the obligation to provide our 
society with leadership on matters of justice and^ 
human rights." 22 Such a goal clearly requires constant 
critical attention to our own society in the United 
States. We must know our Gospel and the social teach- 
ings of the Church, but we must also study our coun- 
try, its experience.and its institutions, 'it is up to the 
Christian communities to examine with objectivity the* 
situation whitf* is proper to their own country, to shed 
on it the light of the Gospel," Pope Paul wrote. 23 And 
the Synod of Bishops insisted in 19£l4ha! such reflec- 
tion must be critical, for much education "allows only 
the formation of the man desired by the established 
order/' while Christian education requires a "critical 
sense which will lead us to reflect on the society in 
which we live and on its values; it will make men ready 
to renounce those values when they cease to provide . 
justice for all men," 24 and, it might be added, to affirm 
those values which have been part of our country's 

21 Church and College: A Vital Partnership, report of the National 
Cpngress on Church- Related Higher' Education, '(Sherman, Texas, 
1980). 

* 2 Catholic Higher Education and ihe JfatoralMissionof the Church, p. 9. 

23 Pope Pay! VI, "A Call to Actf on*ln O'Brien and Shannon, p. 354 

24 "Justice in the World/' p. 402. 
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historic quest for "liberty and justice for all." Once 
again, however, the critical sense pulls us into life, not 
to a- church apart from everyday life or to an un- 
equivocal renunciation of,a corrupt world. For, in the » 
Synod's words, "the Christian's specifier contribution 
^to justice lies in the day to day life of the. individual 
believer, acting like a leaven of the Gospel in his fam- 
ily, his school, his work, and his social and civic life." 25 

It is a mission fit for adult, educated men and wo- 
men, which we are. It is a mission that requires the 
energy and talent and dedication of absolutely 
everyone. It requires 1 the mobilization of all the re- 
sources of our church, including our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is a mission which inspires contemporary 
Jesuit renewal throughout* the world, including the 
courageous leadership of Jesuits in Central America. 
The challenge ofihe 1980s, the challenge of the rest of 
this century, was set before us by Father <^esar Jerez, 
Superior of Jesuit Fathers in Central America. Speak- . 
4 ing at Camsius College in June, 1979, he asj^d the 
graduating class: 

What about you? ... Do you plan to use your . 
degrees for your own profit, be it profit in the form 
of moipy or power> status or respect? WiH you 
end up with General Motors or Morgan Trust, 
with Chase Manhattan or Abbott Laboratories, . 
with Goodyear or Boeing? . . . Will you become 
people who use your knowledge for the further* 
ance of justice ... or will you accept the wisdom 
of the establishment and self-righteously pro- 

• claim a struggle for human nghts and^then carry 
out ^such a struggle only where it does not ad- 
versely affect the best interests of^he corporate 
multinational world. ... I wapj to believe that 
some of you, at least, are already beyond that 
stage in which the creed is, %am a scientist, a» 
scholar and I do not have to take sides.' . . . Will 
we not undertake together the task*of y our gener- 
ation namely of contributing to a peace that is the 
mature fruit of justice? Shall we not be able to 
work lor the good, for the good that is within our 
reach, even if it is not the Utopia to which we 
aspire and which should continue to guide our 
steps? Perhaps we do have spme answers. In any 
case we do have to choose sides. What you cannot 
do without becoming ashamed of yourselves, is to 
live the good life of manipulated, unconcerned 
people in suburbiawjio grant honorary degrees to 
people from the Tfard World biit refuse to join 
them in the fight for justice and liberty for the poor 
of thisyworld. 26 

In short, then, the mission of Catholic higheredUca-. 
tion~is to participate in the mission of the church at 

" "Justice in the World/' p. '401 , 

3 * Graduation Address, Camsius College, 1979 {copy in author's 
possession). 



large. The syecess of the church's work in education, 
the bishops argue^'willbe judgedb) how well it helps 
the Christian community to see the dignity of human 
life with the vision of Jesus and involve itself in the 
search for solutions to the pressing problems of soci- 
ety."" 

Students might ask where they fit in, and it is not 
always clear that they do. Usually students are eXf 
pected to accept rules laid down "on the basis of an 
age-is- wisdom theory, combined with a we-know- 
more-abouf-the-university-than-you-do- profession- 
alism." Edward N. Ro f binson, former student body 
president at the University of Michigan, once wrote, 
If students accept this kind of policy, what have they 
in fact done?" Robinson continued, "They -have ac- 
cepted the fact that what most men say is the ideal is 
usually quite different from what they actuall) do, for 
most of these elders would express a belief ifl democ- 
racy and representative government. They ha*ve ac- 
cepted the contention that they aren't capable of acting 
for themselves, of deciding what rules they should^ 
governed by. They have accepted the role of unthink- 
ing followers in a society already far too full of such 
people." 28 m 1 . 

Of course, it is just such people who are required by 
the institutions of this country. Throughout America 
there are organizations which exist to provide goods 
and services tojarge numbers of people.* All of them 
have developed bureaucratic structures which divide 
labor and diffuse responsibility and in the process 
create forces which shapeHheir lives toward institu- 
tional advancement and preservation rather than 
maximization of services or adaptation to the needs of 
the people being served. Below are those persons 
dependent upon these organizations but unable to 
influence their goals or direction. They take what the 
system offers or they rebel, they cannofreally affect 
the organization's behavior in any significant way 
The federal government, the church, the university ,— 
all witness the gap between the institution and those it 
is supposed to serve, all stand badly in need of reforms 
whi^h will allow substantive participation by those at 
the bottom in decision-making at every level. All resist 
these changes as challenges to their efficient operation 
or to the authority of those who are in control. In the 
battle the facts of power at the top and powerlessness 
at the bottom become clear. For those at the bottom the 
response is anger, frustration, and ultimately despair 
at the realization that they must adapt or drop out. 
Change increasingly seem£ illusojy, perhaps impossi 
ble. • 



" To Teach as Jesus Did, Pastoral Letter of the United States Bishops 
(Washington, J972), p. 4. 

» "Comments" in CharleS G. Dobbins and Calvin Lee, editors, 
Whose Goals for Amenain Higher Education? (Washington, 1968), 
pp. 128-129. 
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Is the existence and exercise of such power as is 
commanded by the leaders of our institutional life 
inevitable, one of those realities given by history with 
* which mature men must come to terms? Perhaps not. 
Perhaps there is truth in that hunch Americans have 
always had that power, if it means Jte arbitrary and 
relatively unchecked exercise of mfftience or control 
over anothef person, is indeed wrong. Persons are in 
fact equal as moral agents, an8 each has the right to 
determine his or her own destiny in any event. 

The problems of education and of universities are 
not in another realm from those of war, poverty, and 
racism; all are intimately related. Students should see 
that the right they should claim to control their own 
- lives is a power denied most people in this country and 
abroad The goal of students must be not only their 
own freedom but the transformation of the university 
into an agency of freedom which is clear in its com- 
mitment to the liberation of men from the bqnds'of 
. ignorance and tyranny and in its deliberate dedication 
Vto providing the young of all races and classes with the 
Understanding and technical expertise to make real the 
dream of liberty and self government which alone 
gives meaning to this nation's existence. Of course this 
is politicization of the University, but it is not a com- 
m\tment to the politics ofca party or to the ideology of a 
particular sect Rather it is a commitment to the ideals 
which alone give the intellectual life meaning and* 
which, in a democratic society, necessitate a political 
stance Freedom and reason are not political tommit- 
ments of the order of the Republican Party or 
• socialism; they are political commitments in the sense 
that they imply a constant battle against those forces 
and powers ^which impede their r?alization for all. 

The trap of contemporary American life is to think 
that freedom has no price, that we need only insist 
upon our rights and need not think overmuch of our 
responsibilities. We want the government toepdinfla- 
tion and unemployment, preserve the peace, insure 
that we have access to housing, health care, transpor- 
tation and education, but we barely skim the shallow 
'news available to us in the pfess and sometimes find it 
too difficult then to drag ourselves down to vote on 
election day. Because we can choose to have free sex, 
we need not worry about the selfishness and 
hedonism which the sexual revolution ha£ spawned or 
its impact on our common cultural life. Because we can 
have free education, we need not wbrry about 
whether education contributes to the alleviation, of 
injustice or perpetuates passivity and powerlessness. 
Because we have no draft, we need n<?t vy&rf about 
war; because we can have a job we neecfpot worry 
^fbout the economic system or about whether our 
company or our profession contributes 'anything of 
value to the human community. To be free as men and 
women, you will be told, you seed only ayaid com- 
mitment, forget about fidelity and seftd yourbhildren 
tOva day care center. Tot>e good citizens, you will be 





told, you need do nothing more than let everyone do 
their thing. To fulfill your social responsibilities you 
need only pay your taxes' keep your mouth shut, and 
provide an annual contribution to the United Way. I 
am here today to tell you that these are all lies. There is 
no such thing as cheap freedom or cheap happiness. 
There is a price and there are responsibilities, respon- 
sibilities our freedom allows us to deny or avoid>ebut if 
we do so w^ will in the end find that we are not happy 
and that our freeciqm has been an illusion. 

Recently Robert Bellah wrote of the corruption of the 
American republic, a corruption he defined as "love of 
one's own good more than the common good . . . 
concern for one's self whatever happens to one's 
neighbor." As de Toqueville noted a century ago, this 
is the "vice that destroys republics." We are all fa miliar 
with that kind of selfishness, and'm our churches we 
spend a'lot of energy denouncing it. But rarely do we 
admit that institutions as v^ell as persons are subject to 
that vice. Colleges and universities malta innumerable 
decisions about programs and budgets and pnonties 
with little reference to the good of their surrounding 
communities or of the'nation. Churches pursue 
evangelization, they seek to reach new members or 
hold on to did ones, or to keep young people within" 
the ranks, with little concern for the wider issues of 
public life. Universities, churches, indeed all volun- 
tary associations, like free individuals, are apt to have 
an excessive preoccupation with survival or with the 
achievement of exclusive goals or particular objec- 
tives. And in the competition that results, the good of 
the whole is often lost sight of. Yet oursjs a fragile 
nation, and free institutions, in Bellah's words, "al- 
ways require a measure of public spmtedness, devo- 
tion to the common good. 'A republic will survive/ 
said Montesquieu, 'only as long Is its citizens lov? it.' 
And they will love it only so long ai they participate in 
it an4 care for their neighbor's wetf£re as well as their 
■ own " 29 We need in our Catholij^colleges to take the 
church serkruslyTahd we need also to take the nation 
seriously, to face with courage the questions of mean- 
ing and purpose in the educational enterprise in the 
context of our own nation and its history. We must 
decide: how will we use the freedom we have been 
granted? 

In 1917, Carl Becker came to Cornell University and 
for a quarter century found there an atmosphere in 
which he could study and teach what he pleased: At 
the end he a^ked himself why it was that he had such 
freedom, and his answer we can make our own, for it 
expresses the central values of our democratic tradi- 
tion, now, in our lifetime, taken into the heart of our 
church: 

* 

But after all, one may ask, and it is a pertinent 
question, why is so much freedom desirable? Do 



29 Robert N. Bellah, "The Role 6i Preaching in a Corrupt Republic, 
Christianity jnd Crisis, December 25, 1978, pp, 317-322. 
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we not pay t<j>o high a price for it in loss of what js 
called efficiency? Why should any university pay 
its professor^ a good salary , and then guarantee 
them so rnqch freedom to follow their own de- 
' vices? §ur^iy not because professors deserve, 
mOre than /other men, to have their way of life 
made easy/ Not fdr any such trivial reason. Uni- 
versities ajre social institutions, and should per- 
form a social service. There is indeed no reason for 
the existence of Cornell, or of any university, or 
for maintaining the freedom of learning and 
teaching which they insist upon, except in so far 
as they serve to maintain and promote the 
humane and rational values which are essential to 
the preservation of democratic society, and of 
civilization as we understand it. Democratic soci- 
ety,, like any other society, rests upon certain as- 
sumptions as to what is supremely worthwhile. It 



/ 

assumes the worth and dignity and creative ca- 
pacity of the human personality as anendinitsdf. 
It assumes that it is better to be governed by per- 
suasion than by corppuUion^and that good will 
and humanjr dealing are better than a selfish and a 
contentious spirit. It assumes that man is a ra- 
tional creature, and that to kn<?w' what is true is a 
primary value upon which ipi the long run all 
other values .depend. It assumes that knowledge' 
and the power it confers should be employed for 
pr<?moting the welfare of the many rather than for/ 
safeguarding the interests of the fewv^ 

The roots of the university's role as a responsible 
critic lie here. The CatHblic university adds its own 
distinctive commitment to justice and peace/ to the 
dignity of the human person, and to building a world 
fit for human habitation. Let's get on with the work! 



/ 



30 Car! Becker, Cornell University: Founders find The Founding (Ithaca, 
1943), pp. 402^403. 



.T$E UNITED STATES AND THE THIRD WORLD * 



The Honorable Jean Wilkowski 



It is a pleasure to be back at Barry after so many years 
***«tfay. There Was a time in the early days bfBarry when 
I|thought I w6uld never leave this campus. That was 
/because one of its founders — Mother Gerald Bany — 
\ thought I had ^ religious vocation. You see, religious 
faculty came c^ea^er than lay faculty^mlhose days 
when funding v\,as eVen more critig^for Colleges than 
it istoday. But Mothe\Geratd fgund out I was a poor 
voice fof the sistW ch&r, - 

You may be sutjmsedjto Jearriitliat it was here at 
Barry many ye&rs agotftat I first bjcaipe interested in 
international affairs. It was througn a seminar ofctatin 
American schblars which I helped to manage andj>ub- 
licize. I would hope that Our di&i|ssion this evening 
will arouse your interest in fofeign qjffairS/as„mine was 
awakened those many years ago. Tfcday, our troubled 
world very much needs men and Women of under- * 
standing, patience and compassion so we might learn 
and re^earjntoTive at peace with dne another. , 

Importance of the Third World 

My subject this evening — the United States and the 
-called *piird World — is nol a vary popular one, 
especially in the aftermath of our troubles with Iran. 
So why this choice of subject? It is because\ve Amen- 
^cans are woefully ignorant and apatnebc about the 
enveloping countries. of the world,! the so-cal\ed 
poorer countries. Some of thehi are nb l t poor at all, if 
we consider the oil-producing states if the Middle ' 
East £ttd many of them are rich in other waysjNjor 
examplfe, in spiritual and cultural values. But 'we 
m Americans are like the man who \vaa ask^ theufean- 



* Ambassador WHkowaki delivered this address at than BarTy Col 
, legSftflami, Florida on February 11, 1981, less than aigwnonth after 
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ing of the two words, ignorance and apathy^ Iri reply, 
he said, "I dprVtknow; and vfrhafs more, I don't care." 
My proposition this evening is that we must know 
more about the Third World and why it is important to 
us. 

Indeed, Secretary *of StateJHaig at. his confirmation 
1 -heatf ngs last month said the Third World is a mislead- 
ing term, •'because there is so much commonality be- 
tween us. Our foreign policy is covered with the condt- 
tions and issues we have in common. 

Out of necessity we^may at last be learning to care 
about TheJ^/rd World/as though we were members 
of the same^family, and indeed we are. It is the human 
family with the accent on human. 

Let me recfll what one of those Latin American 
scholars who motivated me back in the forties hid to 
say. He spoke eloquently of the brotherhood of man, 
and the fatherhood of God." Those words made* a 
deep impression and they stucknvitlvme ir>the many 
foreign countries where I was sent to represent the 
United States — in Lajtin America", in Western Europe, 
Asia, and especially Africa. Somehow the sense of 
brotherhood seemed strongest in Africa among ou{ 
- black' brothers. And ft is a beautiful and very human 
thing to be a part of this feeling of brotherhood and 
sisterhood. **' v. - . ■ ^ • / 

It was while I was at Barry that the United Nations 
was formed. wj|h 45 member states. Today there are 

^ oyer 150 countries which are members of the United 
Nations. Many of thes€ are former colonies. We have 

< that in common with tfiem. Now they are sovereign, 
.independent s^Jes and we also have that in common. 

^Secretary of State Haig reminded us that Qur world 
is one in which power in a variety of for m$ has become 
diffused ^mong these 150 Rations. And the countries 

^.pf the Third World are a majority; At the United Na- 
tions^ we see howthis new pbWer of the Third World is 
being direct^ toward radical change if* Jhe^institu* 
tibns and relationships which were established before 
theyl>ecame nations over 35 years ago. . . 

It is not just the revolution in Iran, or social change 
In Ef Salvador,,which brings the Third World closer ^o * 
us It is also the growing 'industrialization of t^ese . 
counties and the competition whUh their trade pose* . 

**for our manufacturers. It is alsolheir reeourcesand the' 
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oil we ne^chfeom'Atoca^nd' the Middle Easf. Thi^ 
something else we ha$$ in common. Countries* 
Tanzania in Africa, Honduras in Central Ameri^ 
e^erv-tr^at^new giant Brazil have no petrbL 
sources* We must shye sc^ce resources writ 
Whether^ll of the T»d v W?r]d' countries jt 
and the poor among them. — g&w and remain peace- 
ful is becoming increasingly important to^the welf, 
*being and tranquillity of the United States and the 
world. <-.. ^ .A >. " ^ - 

I would like4o convince yx>u this.eyening thatBarry 
•College and the wider°Amen)ten academic community 
have as much at stake in relatioha'bet ween the indus- 
trialized* couritn^s pf the N5rth and* the developing 
countries of the South, as does theU. S. government g 
andv the body politic at the tJnitecrMartions. 

Toward Better North - South Relations, 

The Norjtji; Let us begin by examining vnhat is hap- 
pening in the industrialized Slorth. We see the United 
States linked politically, economically/ and culturally * 
to its allies in Western Europe andjapan. Our cpmmon 
economic problems are of greatest concern. In most of 
these countries of the,Nortli growth rates are low, 
productivity is lagging, aod high rates of unemploy- 
ment and inflation make for an uncertain futufe. Tfiis^ 
uncertainty played a role in tbetoutcome,of oijr recent 
Presidential elections. Witness.the very first prertflerft 
which the new Reagaa administration addressed — ^ 
the economic ffroblern. how to cut the U. §T>udget, . 
l\ow to spur production and foreign trade' improve 
employment? and strengthen the dollar. 
-*vAlthough a sol.ufaon was found to the hostage prob- 
lerrvin Iran/ our relations with that country remain 
uncertain. The troubled region of the MiddleJEast con- 
tinues to bte threatened . The w Sr betw een Iran and Iraq 
. goes on. Most ominousls the continued Soviet pres- 
ence through invasion irr Afghanistan. We in the* 
United States feel that t>ur economic and'military se- 
urity is often threatened by factors overi which we 
Ve little control. The previous administration 
'tidzed for lack of a cbhgrent and consi/tent foreign 
policy, for being unreliable and' unpradicjabfe, for 
seeming to r^el from one crisis to the*fwit. Tnere was 
even cyniciswk about the basic capability of govern- 
ment. But. such criticism* wAf not limited only to the 
U, S. government. The governments of gjur ajlies have 
been questioned and criticized by their publics as w ell. 

The South; What about the developing nations of 
the South? Up to and throughout most^of the seventies * 
the U. S. tended to took upon the Third Wjorld from a 
rather narrow. East- West perspective, that is, through 
the optic of U. S. relations with the Soviet Union. We . 
assumed, and not always correctly, tti&Hhe root cause 
of most all crises in the developing world were 
corr^nunist -inspired. Foreign policy based on such 
narrow vision is over simplification and can t>e 
^dangercms. The previous administration tended to 



ba<k away from this narrow, ^sky vision. Thus, it was 
' reassuring, to hear from out new Secretary of State, 
Alexander Haig, that the U. S. needs balance in our 
foreign policy, as well as consistency and reliability. 
"Secretary Haig recognizes that today's issues are high 
ly complex. Tfiey require a careful weighing and *ec* 
oncflip^ pf competing pressures. I would add some- 
thing frommy own experience. The developing coun* 
tries want to be seen as their own, and not someone , 
else's agents — not the Soviet Union's agents, notHhe 
agents pf the United States. Ttys is neo-colonialism 
and has no place in tdclay's world^The developing 
countries value their independence above all else/ ^ 
Many fought and died for it, as we ourselves did over ' 
200 years ago. Here again we find an ^lenient of com- 
rr#nality. « 0 1 

One of the most distinguishing features of the new 
developing nations is their aggregate "people pow er." 
They hold tfiree- fourth's of the entire world popula- 
tion of 4*biUion people. This is^ expected to rise to 6 
billion in the year 2000. Most of this increase w ill occur 
in tW developing countries. And it is not just people^ 
power which makes them a force td be reckoned with. 
It is their growing economic and [political pow er, based 
"on the ri<#es of their resources em&jtiett majority voice 
( in world councils. * - ^ • ' 

The Third World has been growing economically at 
a rate of 6 percent over the past 10 y ears. This is alrnost ' 
doi^ble tbj^Ue here and in other countnes of the 
North. rvM BiVited States bas.ed multinational cor- 
poratiorj^iflPnhding, thai business with the Third 
World can spell the difference fefetween profit and loss 
"in their total domestic and international operations. 

Thf$e 120-o3l countries ofthe Third World are not 
homogenous. TMey ar|j0ghly differentiated and dis- ^ 
tinct. £nd our foreign policies must recognize these 
distinctions. There arelhe oil-produang states in the 
Organizatiop of Petroleum Exporting Countries, or 
OPEC. They are not all sheiksliding around-tiwdesert 
in Rolls Joyces, although some do. Ol?EC also means 
Venezuela in fcatir^America and. Indonesia in i4sia. 
"Average annual ijwrnes vary widely within <pPEC, 
from over $15,000 a year, in Kuwait in the Persian Gulf 
to around $360 in Indonesia. These two developing 
countries are very different irom the city-state 
economies of Singapore and tjong Kong, and from 
SoutlyKdrea, Taiwan and Brazil. Thdfse newly indirs- 
trialiwng countries are now aggressively engaged in 
producing for export - wearing agparel^foqtwear, 
radio^lmdTVs. Check the clothes in youf closet some- 
time and be 'surprised at how few are from th^ United 
States and how many are from the Third World coun 
tries; And don't^get.that when you drive to the gas 
pump^nearly one half of whatyoubuy comes fromthe 
Thq£ World. * • *\ \ ^ 

A& the developing countries sell and eara dollars^ 
whether it be crude oil from Nigeria, or jogging shoes 
from Brazil, they turn around and buy from us — 
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American wheat and grain, farm tools, and high 
, technology goods andservices;^ And so there are these 
new connections and links between the U. S. and the 

• Third World. • 

There are two other categories among the develop- 
ing .countries, the so-called middle incdme countries, 
like Egypt and the Philippines, and then the poorest of 
the poor/ like Haiti and Bangladesh. 
But desp|tf all the diff ere nces be tv^een and .among 

<?hird Worla countries, they can and do present a 
united front ,at the |Jnited ^Nations, asthey make, 
common cause in a politically powerfu^roup of de- 
veloping countries. But we iaihe North don't always 
listen, nor do we hear. Vii .don't always understand 
whiat they're saying, and we don't always care. What 
these 120-odd countnes seek is a kind) of affirmative 
actionpar equity and justice on a world-wide scale. 
Andoecause they represent t£ree-fourths of the 
world's population of human beings* they believe 
firmly in their entitlement. Where their cause has been 
well-reasoned a?d non-cpnfrontational, and where 

, they can show that both the NorA and South stand to 
gain, negotiations at the U. NMuPve beep smooth and 
successful. 

* As we and they gain .experience in discussing and 
negotiating with one another we are discovering a new 
style of diplomacy. It replaces e?n old style where one 
side tended to patronize "the other by assuming 
superior knowledge and experience. Perhaps the 
parent-child analogy helps to illustrate the old style. 
The new style requires a more sophisticated sensitivity 
and is based on the premise that equity and justice are 
-e&wtial in relations between sovereign, independent 
states, hdweVe'r small, however poor or rich, whatever 
form of government/and however different their cul- 
ture and traditions from outs. 

Conflict or Peace?- 

Let us reflect WiTmoment on a recent case of 
North-South dialogue in which lack of sensitivity and, 
reality on one side seemed to be matched by resent- k 
. ment and extreme radicalism on the other. I refer tothe 
case of Iran. Iran enjoyed rising revenues from oik 
This permitted a rapid drive toward modernization 
and regional military preeminence. This was achieved 
under a highly centralized and autpcratic leadership 
which the United States helped i^fctall and support 
Per ftpita income in Iran rose to nearly $2,000 in 1978. 
But fit was unevenly and inequitably distributed. The 
. country refiecl heayily on imports of foreign technol- 
ogy and foreign advisors, many of them American. . 
Inevitably, we came f6 b£ resented because of our 
prominent position and our association with a form of 
Readership which was increasingly repressive and un- 
popular. We failed to $ve sufficient attention to popu- 
lar attifiid^ toward Iranjan leadership until the situa-- 
tion finally exploded in~revolut1oft. Iran was once a 
major force for regioWl stability. It now lurches 
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through public demonstrations in £ state of near anar- 
ch?. > .* ^ * 

There are many reasons why the United States and t 
its allies must give serious and ^tained attentfen to 
the developing Entries. Their potential for regional ' 
destabilization is enormous as they restructure their * 
societies and economies to make them more equitable 
jmd just. But pefhaps the most compelling reason is 
'feur own national self-interest. Neither North nor 
South can be at peace or prosper without strengthen- 
ing our cooperative links'. Both North and South are 
concerned with - political instability; both are affected 
by the worldf *e(Jf?nomfc slump. Overcoming these 
common problems cann'ot be a zero sum game, where 
one side wins,and the other loses. Both North and 
South must enjoy peace. Both must prosper together. 
•Otherwise, tensions will rise and stability for both will 

- be endangered. 

9 Global Issues 

And now for a look at a few global issues which pose 
common challenges and opportunities for both tyorth , 

• and South. The Dst is long, with poyerty the over- 
arching issfce. f thought we might limit our dfecussigfi 
to tht€e of the most important: jobs, food and energy. 

Trade; Tradejand industrialization is anomportant 
issue 'for the Third Wprld as a source of jobs and 
foreign exchange earnings. The South resents the , 
enormous'disparity between its share of world indus- • 
try (only 9 percent) and the fact it has 75 percent ot the 
world's population. The' South wants vjjy much to 
increase jt^Ahare of world industry. It argues its case 
on grounds of equity- and jqstice* as well as a more 
'human existence. 

• * Even with a'small share of world industry, the South 
is emerging as a strong competitor in a number <of* 
sophisticated areas, such as electronics,, but also in 
wearing apparel, as we mentionettearlier. The rate at 
whidj industry is expanding in the South is double 

- that in the United States. 

As indystry grows in the developing countries, thej^/, 
l>e£ome better markets for U; S. capital and other 
equipment. This helps our economy. Today one out bf 
every eight jobs in U. S. manufacturing produces for 
export. And one in three acres of farmland yields crops 
for export Perhaps most significant to understanding 
theCimportancrof the North- South connection is the 
fact that the developing countries of the^ South take 38 
percent of all American exports. We are now exporting * 
more to • the Third World fhan we are t<y Western v 
Europe, the Soviet Vftion, Eastern Europe and China 
combined. - ' * ' 

Some analysts believe that the developing countries 
could wejl be the* most dynamic source of global 
growth, if the international trading system remained ' 
^Iree o! trade barriers. 

But what about competition for U. S. industry , you 
may ask? Should Ame/kan businesses shut d&vn just 
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to make way for the Tynans, itoreas, and Hon£ 
Kongs of this world? What about^nerkan jabs and 
income? Before answering, try to think of the interests 
of our entire nation, n<rt just ^our own individual 
interests. Txy to thirik of all the fconsurjaers-in Amerifa 
who, generally want quality but low prices! Should 
some high-qost, rion-competitive, dying industry in 
"the U. S. be coddled by protectionist barrier*? Or 
would ft be better to help them to .adjusy to retrain 
their workers, ancfto ^hift'to new fast*grotfj(hg, com- 
petitive industries? These are some of the questions 
we in the United^tates and the new Reagan Adminis- 
tration must face. 

Energy; Turning now to the issue of energ^A re- 
cent sury^y of what college studgg§6 know about 
world Economics showed serious misconceptions 
about fhe degree of American dependence omg^ign 
oil. The fact of the matter is that about 48 p^Srt, or 
nearly half of our petroleum supplies are impqrted. Of 
this nearly 95 percent comes from Third World coun- 
tries — Saudi Arabia) Nigeria, Venezuela and others. 
B«t it is not just the United States and other countries 
of the North which are deeply dependent on imported 
oil. The developing court tries, which are expanding 
their industrial .production for Export, are also 
dependent on the oil producers. The Iranian revolu- 
tion and the Iracflran war have highlighted the fact 
that the world's petroleum supply is dominated by a 
few producers concentrated in the troubled region of 
the Persian Gulf. w 

The commdn challenge before North and South is 
how to assure more orderly management of oil 
supplies. We in the U. S. are only "beginning to prac- 
tice conservation and to put science and technology to 
work in search of new and renewable energy supplies. 

On my recent trip to China / 1 was impressed with 
how dramatically different are patterns of energy con- 
Sumption there and here. Bicycles and walkers are 
everywhere in China. Trucks and cars are few and far 
behv^qn, and mostly government* owned, not private, - 
\ The Chinese Foreign Minister bluntly told our dele- 
gation thit the world looked to ^herica to conserve, 
rather than squander scarce supplies of world oil. Here 
is one.of those common concerns that cries out for a 
mutually beneficial global solatia. 

When 1 was in Africa I drove 1,000 miles by motor - 
car from the heart of the interior to the Indian Ocean. I 
scarcely saw another vehfcle; except huge trucks 
traprporting heavy g^ods. ftfanyftf these African 
countries are only now beginning the transition from 
traditional to modern energy consumption, some- 
thing we in the United States experience many years 
ago. And yet the future development of their 
economies will depend on precjict^fble supplies of pet- 
roleum at predkubfe prices. Here again, their inter* 
ests and our interests converge, lite only answer 
seems to be in more — not fess^ North-South coop- 
eration, perhaps through some port of .international 



agreement on (he price andf supply of oil. But oil is the 
Third World's only bargaining card an<i it needs to 
handle it carefully in negotiations on other issues as 
well. And so they are cautions about playing the oil 
card. • / 

Food: Turning now to the issue of food. Workt 
hunger and malnutrition are mainly concentrated in 
the developing countrijjs. Yet the South does not pro- 
duce enough food to feed its people, nor do they 
always earn enough to pay for all the food they import. 
Rather, they must borrow. This makes the Soutrvs 
debt problem, already enormous *from energy im- 
ports, even greater. 

Only recently have agricultural experts come to ap- 
preciate that many countries in the South, particularly 
in Asia and Africa, have the potential tcf increase food 
production at pri&aat or near current world prices. In 
contrast, as we in the United States increase food 
production, our prices rise. Tfte dollar loaf of bread 
may soon go the way of the five cent cigar ^nd the 
thirty cent gallon of gasoline. Thus, it is the common 
- interest of rich and poor countries to increase agricul- 
tural production in the fooddeficient Third World. For 
the South, it is a^ay to overcome malnutrition, in- 
crease employment, and fre/ foreign exchange for 
other imports. For us io th£ North, 'it would mean 
reduced inflationary pressures. Certainly we would all 
welcome lower prices at t£e supermarkets. 

Looking bact Over the three global issues we have 
reviewed — jobs from IndustrializatiorV and trading, 
energy, and food — one conclusion is apparent. Seri- 
ous domestic study and inter-action between the pub- 
lic and private sectors on these issues is tailed f^r if the 
sTiew administration is to develop coherent national 
ancTforeign policies. Foreign policy on .any subject is 
not worth much unless it has the support of, an in- 
formed American public solidly behind it. But so fer 
the American public remains woefully ignoran| about 
North- South linkage© and mutual interests. Not just 
onjfie issues of food, jobs^and energy, but on other 
^global problems such as world population, the world's 
monetary system, and supplies of raw materials. 

Significance for Academe 

If you have patiently stayed with me this far/you are 
probably asking yourself, what does alphis talk about 
the Third World and North- South cooperation mean 
. for student^, faculty, and administrators o'f Barry Col 
lege? My reply is to pose some challenging q ues tions 
for this institution. , * • 

For example, what happened to the close links 
40ftkh Barry had with those Latin Am^kan scholars 
vvho expanded the minds of buth faculty and students 
in the 1940s and started at least one on * foreign service 
career? Why is it that Barry, strategically located as it is 
here, in the gateway to Latin America, has only re- 
cently introduced a majo\in international studies? 
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Why is it with such a rfch resource as one-Jhird of its 
student body from Latin* America! and the Caribbean 

1 that tfrere are not doSei study and working links with 

I these countHts? . ^ 

/ -The Greater Miami area is <m increasingly attractive 

""location for those American corp^Ubns which de- 
pend on business with L^tin America!^^large share • 
of their profits. Jiow is Barry College, using these po- 
tential alsets? For example, to whatextent does-Bar- 
ry # £ School of Business Ad mi rust ration consult with 

.. representatives of these international business corpo- 
rations? Does it invite them here as-lecturers? Dpe$ it 

. tailor the college c urriculum to better prepare students 
for jobs, with these corporations? Does it interest these 
corporations more in supgort of w hat Barry is doing in 
the international studies field? 

J Other ide&slare suggested for the Schoolof Nursing. 
To what extent are student nurses given the opportu- 
nity for internships fn those ThiabWorld countries 
where the Dominican Sisters of^pjan are already 
workingon problems of health and poverty, as in Peru 
and in Kenya? Faculty and, students might benefit 
from opportunities to do rfei^f h on these problems 
of health and 'poverty bef||$^cbui|tering them tor 
the first time' after gradi^^h. > * 

^Many more questions cfould be raised and addressed 
to other departmerjjs as to hqw B$rry students are 
being prepared '.tcrplay their role* .as informed and^ 
'engaged citizens in the complicated Wbrld in which we 
Hve It is not as'simpl%g world f^^new at Barry 35 
years ago It is a*worJc| of maj|||tyore nations, "and 
many more problefts* It is a w^ftd which brings us all* 
doser together every day. Faculty and studehts to- 
gether must achieve ^ bettfer^derstanding of this 
world, ft is a pfoWem for tfie*.entire general education j 
program, not just infernatioiiSrsludiesIn political sd- * 
ence, howev^proifolsihg this initiative. Wore funda- 
• mental questions Zip, raised. What is Bafry's basicf. 
Commitment to inteftiatfo^abeducation? Does it follow 
a'pl^n for infusing^ glo^a^jperspectivp into its general 
education program? * 

^ * t ****** * ♦ 

It has been said that Americans need a better com „ 

prehension of our place anci potential in a world which 

still expects much from America, but no longer takes 

American supremacy for granted. Recently, a disthv 

Siished group of ekM&tatesmen led by Willy Brandt, 
e former chancellor of the Federalltepublic of Get- 
, many, looked at the problem of >lorth-South rela- 



tions. They addressed their recommendations as 
much to the yputh of tod4> as to its present leaders. 
They urged students to hold a belief in man, in his 
human dignity, in basic human rights, in love and 
generosity; afid in reason, rather than force. One of 
our greatest strengths as a nation, quite apart from the 
fact that we have the largest and strongest economy on 
earth, is our strength of moral values and political . 
institutions. , . 

But I£arry Jias»a natural advantage when it comes to 
values.* True to its mission, Barry teaches and debates 
these valtfes in the richness of world history and litera- 
ture, and all that goes into a truly liberal dfis educa- 
tion. But it is ths global dimension of this education 
that should also be of concern. It is the relevance of 
these time-honored values to current world problems. 

Education for Better 
• World Understanding ■ 

Before concluding, I should like to challenge Btfrry 
to review and assess its global perspectives and com- 
mitment to international education. Such a process 
might begin, for example, with the economics de- 
partment searching for common ground withJhe lan- 
guage department; with the School of Nursing inves- 
tigating reasonable linkages with the social sciences; 
and with business administration considenng what it 
may have in common with political science, and 
perhaps even anthropology. Such relationships are 
the new, interdisciplinary way in which our society is* 
' moving. And It ijs the way in which solutions are being 
sought on the global issues of food, energy, health, 
and jobs in relations between bur spqety and oth#r 
societies. '* „ 

* 

_ The new links between the industrialized North and 
the developing countries of the South are too impor- 
tant in today's world \o be left only to the/diplomats, 
only to the bureaucrats, and only to governments. If* 1 
these'relatidns are to be successful, they also need the 
engagement of an informed American public which 
can offer intelligent support and criticism, whichnn- 
derstands the importance of the human element and 
of human values in these relations, and wJ^h has 
Ieaxped how to cross disciplines. The task mu^begm 
here on campus, and move on between ^Jthis college , 
And its immediate community, and collaboratively be- 
tween this community and different nationalities, 
both here and abroad. Thank you. 

% 




VATICAN nU#QRLD VISION AND GLOBAL CHINCH 
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The fresh air is still blowing, {jpme windows may 
have been shut but others have been opened. Through" 
those windows the Church of Jesus Christ stO^ looks 
out on a world, and a human society, in the throes.of 
change so swift as to outstrip all that has gone before. 
Whatever might be said for the successes or failures of 
Vatican II, from a perspective of over fifteen years, one 
thing at least is certain, the Council projected the 
Catholic Church into a spasm of change that has rap- 
idly brought it face to flee with the dawning global 
century. What this means raises many questions, not 
the least important of which is the meaning of Catholic. 

Does "Catholic" mean something else today — 
more or less — than it did be/ore the Council? That the 
Church has always been universal, a Church for all 
nations and peoples/ has been its message and mission 
since the beginning, Vatican II reaffirmed this belief 
, but with a new consciousness of an emerging global 
interdependence related to, but quite separate from 
the dynamics of preaching the gospel and baptizing. 
The Council clearly saw) and encouraged/ the growing i 
community of nations and committed the Church to it. 
*■ Through this commitment the official Church also 
op^ped itself to the demands of global interdepend- 
ence* It assumed responsibility, for a world made up 
not only of Catholics, or. even Christians, but all reli- 
gious creeds and even non-believers. It recognized 
that truth and freedom are predous items wherever 
they may be found, and accepted its own responsibil- 
ity to piitect them. 

to tlje tecognition of its role* in ah emerging global 
society, and in theacceptance of its own responsibility . 
in the process, the Church began (even if dimly).to see 
itself differently* It had always Been a Church /brail 
people, bvx now it had begun groping for an identity 
as a Church of all people. 

The purpose of this paper is to show briefly that in 
this awareness the*Church began to emerge for the 
first time ast truly a global or world Church. We as 
educators might ask ourselves; are we prepared to live 
In a global society, a world Church? Are we preparing 
those we teach to live in th&kind of work! and 
Church, contribute to if, and d^^op a consciousness 

Father Crocker was fcraieriy Dean of Franklin College In Ltuano, 
Switzerland and consultant for Internationa! Education at the Asso- 
ciation $ Jesuit College* and Universities in Washington, D. C. 



of their own responsibility fqr it? 

The Catholic Church has professed itself universal, 
a Church' for all nations, peoples, cultures from its 
earliest years. "Go forth to every part of the wofad, and 
proclaim the Good News to the whole creation" was 
the command of Jesus, tKe Founder (Mk. 16, 15-16). 
"Make all nations my disciples" (Matt. 28, 18), "and 
you will bear witness for me ... to the ends^ the 
earth." (Acts*l, 8). Starting from Jerusalem the Apos- 
tles fanned out to most parts of the then know n world. 
Especially Paul, aware of his mission to "lead to'faith 
and obedience men in all nations" (Rom. 1, 6), traveled 
ihk civilized world much as do modem day Popes. 
From that time to our own the message has been 
. carried by hundreds of thousands of believers to every 
part of the globe. The Second Vatican Council could 
not have more forcefully reaffirmed the universal mes- 
sage and mission of the Church,, "a Church which 
speaks every language, understands and embraces all 
tongues in charity, and ihus^overcumes the dispersion 
of Babel."* * 

* * 
In practically €very document, but especially in 

Gandh^m ei Spes thefefeurch speaks not only to its ow n 

but to all people, all\ver the world, believers and 

•non-fyeliever^alike, 7 'Therefore, the world which the 

Council has in mind Is the whole human family seen in 

the context of everything which envelopes it, it is the 

world as fhe theatre of human history, bearing the 

marks of its travail, its triumphs and its failures. . .Mt 

is to the credit of the Bishops assembled at the Council 

that they sensed a new world order on the way, a 

community of nations, 4 increasingly aware of 

dependence on each other even for survival. 5 No more 

striking symbol of .this reality can perhaps be found 

than the picture of our planet televised front the moon 

— a beautiful blue and white balloon, seemingly so 

small and alone, suspended in the yastness of cosmic 

space. On this small balloon we all live and struggle to 

1 Lumen Gentium. l.yaHemCoundlllThe'CondUarmdPo^CStuM' 
wt Documents, Xatmni Ed., Austin Flanneiy, O.P., Costeilo, New 
\oik. 1975. Reference in eawh document uted a» lu the patagiaph 
nu^rofUutpartkular document 

* Geudium et Spes, 91. 4 . » 



* Ibid. 33. 

* Ibid, 25. 
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survive, and consciously or not we do it together. The 
Council appreciated this fact and called for a new 
wcfetetanding of the "cochmOn good/^T 

• Because of the closer bonds of. human inter- 
dependence and their spread over the whole 
^ \vorld, we are today witnessing a widening of the 
role of the common good/ which is the sum total of 
social conditions which allow people, either as 
groups or as individuals, to reach their fulfilment 
moje fully and .more easily, the whole human 
race is consequently involved with regard to the 
rights and obligations which result. Every group 
must take into account the needs and legitimate 
m aspirations of every other group, and still more of 
* the human family as a whole. 6 

What the Council sees in this new world order is a 
growing communion among all people made impera- 
tive byjtheir increaslhg interdependence,, a world in 
which the line between national and international 
interests is npt easily drawn, in which instantaneous 
communication is a daily fact of life. It is the roming- 
to-t>e of a "universal culture."* But this univefsal culy 
ture as itgives shape and form to the wholeis in reality 
a rich mosaic of individual cultures.* 

"Pluralism," Wisely remarked the Council Fathers, 
is "the hallmark of our age/' 9 The world vision of ttfe 
Council and of the nations' struggling to organize 
themselves into an international body is not one of 
dominating or transmuting particular cultures, but a 
unity of diversity. The global cqmmon good is both the 
good ofalj nations as individuals, as well as the good 
of .all nations bonded in a community. The responsibil- 
ity ttf all people, singly and joined together into inter- 
national bddies'must be "to Build up a fetter world in 
truth ancK^ustice." 10 

The obstacles and challenges in the way of meeting 
this goal are staggering. The global common good 
demands "abolishing profiteering, nationalistic ambi- 
tions, greed for political domination, schemes of mili- 
tary strategy, and intrigues for spreading and impos- 
ing ideologies. " n It alsq meahs banding together fox 
the welfare of those millions of people depnved of 
eVen the minimum of the wprld's goods. 12 It further 
means joining to alleviate the miseries of refugees 
dispersed throughout the world, assisting migrants 
andlljeir families. 13 To this^endeavor in union with all 
people the Second Vatican Council commits the 



* Ibid, 54. 
•ibid. 4 

• Humanae Person* Dignitatem, 1. 
l9 Gau4'mmct4pe$, 55. 

"Ibid, 9,* 



Church, its visibn, and its resources. 14 

The Church offers "the vision of one world" 15 
founded on the "surpassing dignity of mankind," a 
"universal brotherhood/' 16 Because the Church is 
"not tieji exclusively and indissolubly to one race or 
nation, to any one* particular way of life or to any 
customary practise* ancient ox modem" 1 '' it has the 
unique potential for continually uplifting the customs 
and practises of all people into a new unity. The 
Church can be both a "sign and instrument of com- 
munion for . . . the whole world/' 18 

The Council further urges all Catholics to "sKarein 
the efforts of those people who, in fighting against 
famine, ignorance, and disease are striving to bring 
about better living conditions and bring about peace in 
•the world." The faithful, continues the 'Council, 
"should be eager to collaborate in projects initiate^ by 
private, public, state, or internatioriaf bodies, or by 
oth^r Christian or even non-Christian com- 
munities." 19 For whoever "contributes to the de- 
velopment of the community of humankind on the 
le,vel of family, culture, economic and social life, anfd 
national and international politics, according to the* 
plan oif God, is also contributing in no small way to the 
community of the Church in so far as it depends on 
things outside itself." 20 In the deliberations and 
documents of the Second Vatican Council the Church 
officially as a body put itself on record as ready to share 
its responsibility for the building up of a more human 
world, of a new and universal culture, of a unity of all 
people with respect for their particular nationalities, 
cultural pluralities, aspirations, and even religious be- 
liefs. 

In the document Dignitatis Humanae the Councjl af- 
firmed categorically that every "human person has a 
right to religious freedom." 21 No one can be forced to 
act against personal religious convictions, nor against 
conscience. Nor can anyone be prevented from acting 
according to conscience, 22 Children are not obliged to 
attend classes ioschoof w hich are against the beliefsbf 
their parents. 21 If a state religion has been established, 
the rights of all its citizens and religious communities 
must nevertheless be recognized and respected. No 
authority exists which might compel a person to accept 
or reject a particular religion .Given the seriousness of 
this right to Religious freedcw, its protection "is the 

14 Ibid, 57. * \* 

15 Ad Gentes Dwinitus, 19, 21, 22; sec also Lumen Gentium, 13, 17. 
w Gaudium et Spes, 92. 

^Lumen GeAftuiH, 9. 
« Ibid, 1. # 
» Ad Genie Divigttus, 12. 
M Gaudium et Spes, 44. 
31 Dignitatis Humanae, 2. 
Ibid, 3. 

» Ibid/5. . t ^ 



common responsibility of individual citizens, social 
groups, civil authorities, the Church and other reli- 
gious communities. Each of these has its own special 
responsibility in the matter according to its particular 
duty to promote the common good." 24 In tljp eyes^ql 
the Council, the Church must also assume its respon* 
sibility for the safeguarding of not only cultural 
pluralism but alsp of religious*pluralism. Trutli prtust 
be respected wherever it is found. 

The Council confesses that truth c^n be found out- 
side the formal limits of the Church. Even in the realm 
of revealed truth the Council admits that the "heritage 
handed down by the apostles was received differently 
and in different forms." 25 Speaking in the context of 
the Eastern churches the Council concedes that 
"sometimes one tradition has come nearer to a full 
appreciation of a mystery of revelation than the other, v 
or has expressed them better." 26 And so the truth^of 
revelation may be found in other Christian churches, 
and in a preeminent way in ihg Eastern Christian 
churches. But truth is not restricted to Christianity. 

The Jewish people have Received the authentic reVe- 
latipn of God in the Old Testament. Their role in salva- 
tion history is assured, and Christians and Jews share 
a common spiritual heritage. 27 Hinduism also man- 
ifests an expression of the inexhaustible divine mys- 
tery, as does* in its own way, Buddhism. Con- 
sequently, the Church rejects nothing true or holy, 
and confesses that other "precepts and doctrines,. . 
often reflect a ray of that truth which enlightens all 
mankind." 28 The Council deplores even that "dis- 
crimination between believers and unbelievers" and 
calls on all, believers or not, to "help establish right 
order in this world where we all live together." 29 

At this point we can return to an initial question. The 
Catholic Church has always betoeved itself to be 
Catholic and universal, a Church for all people and 
nations. Has the traditional understanding of this be- 
lief changed, or at least been nuanced sjQfe Vatican II? 
In summary, Vatican II in clearest terms addressed 
itself not exclusively to its own flock, nor even to t 
Christians, but to all nations and people whatever 
their religious belief. Moreover, and more impor- 
tantly, the'Vatican Council accepted the Church's re- 
sponsibility for the world coming-to-be of Which it saw 
itself a part and even an animator. The official Church * 
put itself on record as bendirtg all its efforts to bring 
about a new humanity, a new universal culture based- 
on the interdependence of all nations, and the com- 
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mon good of humanity. Tlje GJourch clearly accepted 
its responsibility to safeguard and protect individual 
freedoms of culture, conscience, and, even religion — 
whatever,the religion or lack of it. The Church pro- 
fessed its readiness to join with all people and nations 
of whatever beljef to bring about Ihis new world, new - 
*&Wtherhood. The journeys of the two subsequent 
Pope$ and their addresses to the, United Nations af-> 
firmed dramatically the Church's commitment to and 
responsibility for its part in bringing about this new 
world order, 

Paul VI w,as the first Pope to address ttie United 

Nations. On the occasion of its 20th anniversary he 

offered congratulations and*g*atitude, and affirmed 

that the United Nations speaks to the consciences of us 

all. "We must all st^rt thinking aboqt mankind in a 

n^w way. We must think in a new way about the 

common life shared by all people. We must think in a 

new way about the paths of history. We must see in a 

n^<v light the destiny of the world, in the words of St. 

PaWr'Tut on the new man." 30 4 . 

* ^ 

Pope John Paul II fourteen years later also addressed * 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. His tone 
was less optimistic than that of Pope Paul, and the 
intervening y^ars had thrown into greater relief the 
critical problems pressing on humanity and threaten- 
ing the vision. of unity. Peace seemed further away, 
hunger more prevalent, the gap between the rich and 
the poor was becoming ever wider rather than nar- 
rower*, and the threat of rearmament over-rode all. 
The Pope reminded the delegates assembled that we 
all share one world which is the home for us all For* 
survival we must unite in common service to human- 
ity. In union with the efforts of all people of good will 
the work is beginning to bear fruit. Above alf, the Pope 
endorsed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the freedom of Jh^ human spirit which it en- 
shrines. He conducted his address with a word of 
esteem and deep love for all peoples, the nations of the 
earth,and for all human communities* 



At the Second Vatican Council/Tn the journeys of 
the post-Vatican II Popes, andin their addresses to w\e ' 
United Nations-the official Church has asserted its role 
and responsibility in the bringing about of a new age, a 
global age, a world-responsibility beyond the bound- 
aries of its own dogmas and practises, in the process 
the Church must inevitably have begun to see itself ' 
differently. Always a Church fcfr allpeoples, it began to 
be a Church of all peoples, a world Church. As the 
theologian Karl Rahner once concluded, "it does ap- 
pear meaningful ^nd justified to consider Vatican II as 
tl^first major official event, in which the Church ac- 
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30 Acta Apo$tolia$Sea'i$, October 4, 1965. Address of Pope Paul VI to 
the Genera! Assembly of the United Nations in New York Trans- 
lated from the French by this writer. 
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II to the^Qeneral Assembly of the United Nations in^New York. 



tualized itself precisely as a world Church." 32 With 
considerations pthefthan the docjjmentsand deliber- 
ations of the Council he further substantiated this cort- 
% elusion. "For the first time a world-wide Council with 
a world-wide episcopate came into existence and 
functioned independently." 33 Although at the First 
Vatican Council Asian and African episcopates were 
represented, most delegates were missionaries of 
European and North American origins. It was only at 
Vaticfcn II that native non-western Bishops took their 
plaef as Church lawmakers on an equal footing with 
their western peers. 

The approval of the vernacular languages in liriirgi- 
cal worship also precipitated a "leap" to the world 
Church. 34 Latin had been the common language of 
western civilization, the language of a small and par- 
ticular cultural region. At Vatican II, the .Church 
categorically declared itself free from ties to any one 
particular race or nation, way of life or "customary 
practises, ancient or modern. " 3S The victory of the 
vernacular in the Church signalled unmistakably the 
coming-to-be of a world Church whose individual 
. churches exist with a certain independence in their 
cultural spheres, inculturafed, and no longer a Euro- 
pean export. 36 * 

The theological and historical consequences of Vati- 
can II, according to Rahner, are paralleled only by the 
movement In the first century from the' Palestinian 
Church of Jesus to* the Gentile Church of Paul. 
Theologically speaking, Rahner divides Church his- 
tory into three great epochs, the latest of which has 
only just begun arid first became visible offically at 
Vatican II. 

The first era of the Ch JJ^i's existence was very 
brief, hardly outlasting the life of Jesus Himself. This 
was the period^of the Palestinian or Jewish Church. 
Central to it was the salvation event, the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus, which happened in arid for Is- 
rael. Th$ Church was then conscious of itself as a 
Jewish Church, faithful to thh beliefs and laws of 
Judaism. Non-Jewish converts and the missionary ac- 
tivities of Paul chaogetf tfcis. 

The second era;emerged through an essential re- 
thinking of the theological content of Christianity. The 
1 establishment of the Gentile Church by Paul was more u 
than an adaptation of the Jewish Church . Wh«n Chris- 
tianity took root in and for the Gentile people a radi- 
cally new period indts history began. Rahner believes 
that pivotal to this essential shift of consciousness was J 
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the decision taken by the offical Church of that time on 
the question of circumcision. If the Church declared 
the rite nolonger necessary, something essential was 
changed in thesalvific relationship between God and > 
His people. The problematic of circumcision for the 
early Church was ultimately a theological one. When it 
was declared superfluous for non-Jews many other 
consequences followed for the Church, abolishing 
the Sabbath, moving the Church's ce*Uer from 
Jerusalem to Rome, far-reaching modifications in 
moral doctrine, the rise and acceptance of new canoni- 
cal writings, and so forth." 37 These consequences 
were so critical for the Jewish Qiurch that Rahner can 
only conclude that what happened was a "genuine 
caesura or break." * 

Gentile Christianity grew and spread and took 
shape as the Gentile Church in th? Mediterranean^ 
area, the European Church of the Middle Ages,* and x 
the Catholic Church of the Western world. This Chris- 
, tfanity was exported as a commodity the Church really 
did not want to change, but was "sent throughout the 
world together with the rest of the culture and civiliza- 
tion it considered superior." 38 The sun of the Church 
as a purely Western phenomenon began to set at Vati- 
can il. ^ 

Rahner contends that the momentous changes in 
the Church's interpretation of itself effected by Vatican 
II were as radical a nd*ultimate as those which occurred 
at the time of St. Paul. If he is correct, then all of us 
stand now on the brink of a nevy era whose pos- 
sibilities are only dimly imagined. TK^ global century 
for all humanity and the ghurch its^f has already 
dawned. ' , \ 

In the light of the global vision of itself\and its mis- 
sion offered us by the Second Vatican Councikwe can 
return to other questions asked afey^beginning of this 
paper. Are we ourselves prepare c^mcSlie^ye prepar- 
ing those we teach to live in this global >vorld and 
global Churchy to contribute to it, and to develop a 
consciousness of personal responsibility for itTIf we 
take seriously the thrust of Vatican II, especially as 
interpreted by Rahner,* ar^d appreciate the implica- 
tions -of it, then we a£ Catholic educators must he 
planning to educate citizens for a global century and 
the people of God in a world Church with. a "lively ■ 
Consciousness of their own responsibility for the 
world" as the Council admonishe^us. 39 Or, as Peter J. 
Henriot, S.J., put it in his address at Gonzaga Univer- 
sity in Spokane, "So we must ask ourselves how'we 
can work for — educate for -7 a vyorld which combines 
both justice aad^smv^val, a world of a humane and 
sustainable future." 40 ^ 
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The Council itself dedicated only one short docu- 
ment to education properly speaking, Grabissimum 
Education®, although the topic surfaces throughout 
many of the other documehts. Jn the education state- * 
menttnany of the themes already considered are again 
Emphasized. At the outset the document stages that all 
people "have the inalienable right to education. This 
education should be . . . conducive to fraternal rela- 
tions with other nations in order to promote true unity 
and peace in the world." 41 To develop this world con- 
sciousness the Council encourages contacts between 
pupils of different backgrounds/ 2 Entrance 'into 
Catholic universities should be made easy "for stu- 
dents of great promise but modest resources, espe- 
cially those from newly developed countries." 43 

The collaboration and, cooperation theme is again 
highlighted by the Coilncil in Relationship to educa- 
tion. This collaboration of Catholic educational efforts 
should takl jMace on the diocesan, national and inter- 
national levels. Academic institutes are encouraged, 
as* well as international congresses. Scientific research 
should be allotted among the schools, comrrfunicating^ 
the results of research amo ng themselves. The Council 
recommends an interchange of professors on a tempo- 
rary basis. 44 Special areas of concern for which 
Catholic college^ and universities are ideally suited to 
contribute are those of population growth, social and 
family legislation, the migration of country dwellers to 
the city, the human necessities offeod and suitable 
education. The Council concludes ft the document 
Gaudium et Spes with the .hope "that there will be 
Catholic experts in these matters, particularly in uni- 
versities, who will diligently study the problems and 
pursuetheir researched further." 45 

What appears asked for, in a word, on the-part of the 
Catholic schools is a commitment to international educa- 
tion. The purpose of international education was well 
articulated ry UNESCO in 1974: 
* In orcler to enable every person to contribute ac- 
tively to . . . promote international solidarity and 
cooperation ... the following objectives should 
be regarded as major guiding principles to educa- 
. Jional policy; a) air international dimension and a 
global perspective in education at all level? and in 
all its forms; b) understanding and respect for all 
people, their cultures/ civilizations, values and 
ways of life, including domestic ethnic cultures 
and cultures of other natjojjs;*and c) awareness of 
the increasing global interdependence between 
people and nations. 
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The words of the UNESCO document could not be 
more evocative of the principal themes of Vafkar\ II. 
international solidarity and cooperation, global 
perspectives, an awareness of global interdepend- 
ence, understanding and respect for all peoples, as 
well as a commitment tc^luralism in ethnjc minorities 
and in people from oth.er countries and cultures. 

In a more explicitly Catholic context) the purpose of 
international education is to bring to the campus 
community and all those it serves an awareness of the 
global dimensions of humanity and the Faith, the uni- 
fying vision of a common human destiny and a uni- 
versal salvific will. TheiJnited States' Bishops in their 
1980 pastoral on higher education called for "an inter- 
national point of view . . . evident on the Catholic 
campuses." 47 Fr. William. Rewak, S.J., President of 
Santa Clara University, commenting on the Bishops' 
pastoral in ACCU's Current Issues journal, sees in the 
statement a challenge to Catholic universities and, on 
their part, a "willingness to shed the last vestige of, 
provincialism." 48 The cornerstone of international 
education on the Catholic campuses must be educa- 
tion for peace and justice. The Winter 1981 issue of, 
Qurrent Issues in Catholic Higher Education developed 
this theme. 

Closer to home, education for peace and justice and 
global awareness start from a respect for ethmc diver- 
sity m our own country. In the minds of the Council 
Fathers, the United States Bishops, and the statements 
from UNESCO global cultural pluralism also encom- 
passes the rights of minority people in a dominant 
culture — their own traditions, symbolic expressions^ 
liturgies, and theologies. 

The presence of ethnic minorities in the Onited 
States has been established as integral to the American 
tradition. Recent 1980 Census figures (though cer- 
tainly provisional and probably inaccurate) show an 
11.4% increase of ethnic mirforities in the United 
States over a ten year period. In the general population 
Whites constitute 8#2%; Blacks, 11.7%; American In- 
dians, Eskihwr-^Vleuts, .6%; and Chinese, Filipino, 
Japanese, Asian Indiaris, Koreans, Vietnamese, 
Hawaiians, Satnoans and Guafnanians, 1*5%. Other 
groups include other Asians, Mexicans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Cubans, Africans and those people included in 
categories not listed onjhe iorrx\ for another 3.0%. 
Hispanics, both Black and White, total 6.4% of the 
United States population. 49 

human rights and fundamental freedoms." adopted by the Genera! 
Conference of UNESCO at its eighteenth session (Paris. 19 
November. 1974). p. 12. 

47 Catholic Higher Education and the Pastoral Mission of the Church. 
November 13. 1980, p. 9, 

41 William J. Rewak. 5.J.. "Commentary on Bishops' Pastoral Letter 
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The Bishops' pastoral on higher education .referred 
e "Church of the Immigrants" and called atten- 
the new wave of immigrants flooding this coun* . 
try" In their recent pastoral on "Cultural Pluralism in 
the United States" the Bishops called for a rejection of 
"the "melting pot" ideal in the United States. Integra- 
tion, rather than assimilation of ethnic groups was 
called for. "Any measure of reflection/' the Bishops 
stated, "would indicate that this (assimilation) woul3 
not, and indeed should not, be the future for America. 
The total homogenizaticjn of people within a nation is 
no Jessidisastrous, as history ahows^ than that same 
process among nations." 50 / 

Reaching beyond ethnic minorities the Council asks 
that schools provide contact between pupils from dif- 
ferent countries and cultures. 51 There is hardly .a 
United States institution of higher learning today 
which does not have a number of international or 
nonimmigrant students enrolled from other court* 
tries The Council urges schools to facilitate the entry 
of international students into our Catholic schools, 
especially those from newly developed countries. 52 
The United States Bishops expanded on the Council's 
recomrrfendation. "It js important and beneficial for 
students from other nations to lye present on Catholic 
campuses," 53 making available tathem "student aid 
and an education which respects their culture while 

offering the benefits of the Christian heritage." 54 
# * 
The most recent edition of the Open Doors census 

conducted by the Institute of International Education 
for 1979-80 reported an increase of 7.2% among inter- 
national students on United States* campuses, over 
the figures from 1978-79. The 2,950 institutions report- 
ing figures indicated the presence of 286,3^3 interna- 
tional students, constituting 2.4% of the total enroll- 
ments of these ^institutions. Of this total number, 
35.4% were in private colleges and universities. The 
only Catholic university to rank among those e nrolling 
over 1,000 international students was the University of 
San Francisco. It should also be noted that 65.4% of 
the total number of international students enrolled in 
the reporting institutions paid for their education fronv 
private or family funds. The country of origin of these 
students showed* that 57.8% of them are from Asia, 
which includes the Middle East. Among South and 
East Asian students those frojn Taiwan, Japan, ribng 
Kong, India, Thailand constitute 67.3%. Another 
14 8% of the students come from countries of Latin 
America, and 12.6% are from Africa. The Nigerians 
make up 45.2% of this latter group. 55 Most oHhese 

50 Reported in the Washington PosChnxiary 8, 1981. 
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students will return to their home countries, They will 
become teachers and professors in then national uni- 
versities. Many of them will one day assume resp<>ns-, 
ible positions in their own governments and comrffer- 
cial enterprises. The cooperation and collaboration 
demanded in an interdependent world could not be 
betfer encouraged than by furthenngm these students 
an understanding and esteem for American ideals, 
and especially for the Catholic vision of a world united 
in brotherhood based on peace and justice. 

If international students on our campuses can bene- 
fit*{rom contact with United States students and fac- 
ulty, these latter can come to see the world in'a way 
perhaps never seen before through contacts with the 
international students^Ideally this expenence can be 
enhanced for the United States student who also has 
the opportunity to study abroad for a penod of time. 
According to figures from Open Doors 1979-80, the 
United States college students studying abroad in that 
period numbered 24,886, an increased 1.7% over the 
preceding year. This total accounts for only .21% of 
students enrolled m the reporting institutions. The 
United States students spread thiugh 53 countries, 
with 70% enrolled in programs located in Europe. 
Programs in Latin America accounted for another 
9*4% and those in Asia for 5.1 %, most of these in Israel 
and Japan^ 56 Many study-abroad programs are avail- 
able and Open Doors lists^the larger of them. The Re- 
source Book for International Education, li. S. Jesuit Col- 
leges and Universities details those sponsored by Jesuit 
institutions, as well as those in which students from 
,the Jesuit campuses have enrolled. 5 ^ Although con- 
tacts with other people, the concrete expenence of 
different cultures and^belief systems are the most ob- 
' vious means for achieving ^he ends of international 
education, they are not the only ones. Curncular offer- 
ings is another. 

Curriculum revision is in process now on many 
campuses and presents one of the big problems for the 
1980s as Father Rewak, S.J., reminds us. "Such a con- 
cern comes at the nght time, for almost all independ- 
ent colleges and universities are reevaluating their cur- 
ricula. Most educators admit to a capitulation of au- 
thority in the 1960s and,early 1970s when course re- 
quirements fell on rocky ground and tr\e curncular 
distinctiveness of Catholic institutions began to 
pale." 58 In terms of internationali,zing,the curriculum,* 
the international dimension might be reflected by the 
^ddj^on of-specific courses, the e stablishment of in- 
published by Institute of International Eduction, 809 United Na- 
tions PUza^New York, N.Y. 10017, 1981. 
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ternational or area studies programs as encouraged by 
the United States Bishops/ 9 stronger emphasis" on 
language proficiency , or perhaps a reorientation of the 
entire core. In whatever way this is done it seems 
reasonable to tailor the curriculum in some way so as 
to introduce United States students to the other 75% of 
the people on our globe, those of non-Western cul- 
tures. 

In summary, three possible means for developing 
international consciousness and responsibility of stu- 
dents Qn Catholic campuses have been suggested: the 
pr&sence of international students ox\ the campus, op- 
portunities for United States students to study abroad, 

f and curricular revision, these are not meant te be 
comprehensive. The vision of the world and the* 
Church articulated by the Second Vatican Council im- 
pels us to at least contribute to the struggle for a new 
world, a new humanism, infused with peace and jus- 
tice. This new world, though interdependent and uni- 
fied with a single purpose, creates those conditions in 
which freedom for growth and expression of its <4i- 

, verse cultural elements adds to its own. strength and 
* beauty. Cooperation and collaboration among afl 
people, religions, nations must be encouraged and 
effected if the vision is to become more than a mirage. 

On campuses, faculty and students shouM be 
brought to a sense of bearing responsibility for their 
world. 60 On the one hand, the Council reminds us, 
Christian men and women "must give expression^to 
this newness of life in their own society and culture 
and jn a manner that is in keeping with the traditions 
of their ow>n land." 61 In this context they also work "to 
arouse gep&rous cooperation with the international 
community." 62 They should also take part in interna- 
tional organizations. "Organizations of this kind, 
moreover, contribute more than a little to the instilling 
of a feeling of universality, which is certainly appro- 
priate for Catholics, and to the formation of true 
worldwide solidarity and responsibility." 63 



In the last analysis a need for internationalizing to at 
least spme degree our Catholic campuses is clear if the 
demands of a global world, a global Church, and the 
* voice of the Council is to be taken seriously . Catholic 
education can lead, can come-to-be, as the Church is 
f coming-to-be, globe-centered, world-centered. This 
will probably mean at least in some cases a reordering 
of priorities, a rethinking of institutional goals, The* 
task is difficult, very difficult. But as Vatican II has 
projected the Church into the future, so must the 
acceptance of the challenge project Catholic education 
into that future. Can Catholic schools and colleges risk 
becoming only monuments to a glorious fJaSt? Can 
Catholic schools risk revealing themselves as in- 
adequate to the task of educating for a global world? 
''Should this happen, there is a question whether we 
can be taken seriously when we profess to proclaim 
thfe gospel message, "fflinto the whole world," to love 
all persons as brothers and sisters. 

The waters ahead are.as yet far from charted, and 
the "comfortableness" of our schools as they were, the 
tried and true constituency which supported them, 
the insular biases or sense of national superiority that 
has been in many quarters part of the United States 
scene may be obstacles too formidable for some to cope 
with. Even if this does turn out to be the case, one fact 
remains and must be faced by all serious educators. 
The survival of our planet does not and cannot depend 
on one nation alone, or even a group of nations with 
similar cultural, as well as financial, bonds. As survival 
— not to mention grow th — is global, so iflust coopera- 
tion and collaboration be global. However educators 
choose to introduce students to the nagging xp&tiy of 
this feet, can they in justice and fairness to those stu- 
dents ignore it? As Vatican II finally exhorts us again, 
and perhaps admonishes us. '/This solidarity must be 
constantly increased until that day when it will be 
brought to fulfilment, on th$t day majpmd, saved by 
grace, will offer perfect glory to Gc/d as the family 
beloved of God and of Christ their brother." 64 * 
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